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PREFATORY ESSAY. 


In all discourse, or verbal expression of tliou;,dU, 
there regularly occur, besides terms representing 
mere objects or groups or clac>ses of objects, terms 
which, instead, stand for general notions, originating 
within rather than from witliout, i)redicates and 
relations under which, for the mind, objects stand or 
by which they are determined — that is to say, the 
so-called categories of thought. Such terms are, fur 
example, Ifcinff, quanllhj, efufcnccy cmiHc, atianlih/, 
end, lra(/i, with their primitive.s or derivative.s. Tlie 
general notions for whicli such terms stand are of 
very great signilicance and interest, mjt only a.s ba ni- 
ing the ground of delinite connection, in consciousness, 
among objects, but also as together constituting a 
World of realities of themselves. 

That these notions have u nece.s.-ary reality and 
meaning in cxpenence, and so arc a possible matter 
for a real science, is praclicalhj evident from the fact 
that they are indispensable to thinking and discourse 
as such, to objective or fixed coherence among ideas, 
to knowledge or science : the very forms of language 
necessarily imply them, and for this reason, if for no 
other, they are, since language is but the embodiment 
and instrument of thought in general, indispcn.sablo 
to thought itself ; and the sciences, as the embodi- 
ment of ideas of definite and necessary connections 
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among ol>Jocts, continually involve them, so that it 
may with entire truth be said that any science is 
reall}^ and truly a science in proportion to the (in- 
direct) recognition which the categories receive in it. 
And tor the matter of tliat — it is worthy of being 
observed in passing — the products of mere fancy 
could not exist witliout a certain basis in the cate- 
gories. 

The theoretical proof of the necessity, reality and 
great signiticance of tlie categories has to be given by 
a .special science which takes precisely tliom for its 
subject-matter. 'J'lic recoernition which tim sciences 
in geneial give to the categories, is, for the greater 
part, merely practical and indirect, not theoretical 
and dii ect. Evtm the sciences of discour.se — grammar, 
philology, rhetoric, formal logic — though containing 
very distinct implications of the categories as some- 
thing distinguishable from a given material in which, 
speaking roughly, they are, so to say, immersed, and 
bringing to clear cou>ciousnoss the necessity of study- 
ing the categories in and for themselves, do not 
undertake so to study them, to inve.stigate their 
(logical) origin, necessity, validity, organic relations, 
and gioupings— in short, to “criticise ” the categories 
ns such. Still less is this study uudei taken by the 
scieuceH whose subject-matter is the external world 
rather tlmu discourse or thought itself. Such study, 
investigation, criticism, is, let it bo repeated, the task 
of a distinct science, the science, in fact, of science 
as such, namely, Philosophy, and, in particular, the 
fundamental part of it, Logic. 

Now a complete understanding of the nature of 
Logic is, of course, not possible at the threshold of the 
science, but must be gained by the study of it in its 
entirety. But a certain preliminary notion of it is 
necessary and may here be laid down. Let, then, 
Logic be provisionally defined as, par exceUenoe, the 
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criticism of the categories. Criticism may be of two 
sorts: it may be merely or mostly analytical, restric- 
tive, negative, formal ; or it may be synthetical, 
developmental, positive, I'eal. Criticism of the first- 
named sort is content to assume its object as given, 
isolate, scrutinizo closely enough merely to detect its 
limitations without ahvay.s jmsitively and directly 
supplying tlie proper complement for tlie overcoming 
of the limitations; and instead of allowing its object 
to be determined for tliouglit by its natural relations, 
is apt to juilge it according to a standard lying too 
much outside itself, and hence to be formal lather 
than real. Of this nature is, to cite an example, in a 
measure the Kantian criticism of tlie oitegories, in 
.spite of the search for synthetic truth by which tliat 
ciitici.sin was motived. That criticism wa.s in great 
part an effort to prevent the (inis)application of tlio 
categories beyond a restricted sphere, to keej) 
“liuman” tliouglit within certain secure bounds. 
It assumed tlie categories a.s logical facts, analysed 
them, treating os distinct and opposed certain of them 
wliich liad real meaning and trutli only in organic 
reference to one another, and in consequence readied 
the essentially negative i*esult tliut “ liuman thought ” 
is fatally self-contradictory as regards ultimate 
reality, tliat there is or may be a realm beyoml tho 
reacli of tliouglit, an unknowable “ tliing-in-itsolf," and 
that the laws of thought arc in relation to it merely 
regulative. But criticism, to be adequate to its 
object, must be more than tho Kantian criticism or 
anything else of iia kind. The categories must bo 
viewed 03 in organic relation to one another and to 
all possible or conceivable matter of thought. Tho 
discovery of the limitations of the categories taken 
either individually or as groups must also be tlio 
discovery of what is complementary to them ; each 
category, instead of being assumed os given, must be 
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known in its origin in a logically preceding one, and 
its transition into a logically succeeding one, and the 
categories collectively must he seen as a system of 
])redicatcs in organic relation to a subject to which 
they apply and give determination and meaning. 
The true criticism of tlie categories is their self- 
criticism, their spontaneous self-limitation and self- 
sublation into higher truth, their evolution in a series 
or system. It is thus the affirmation as well as the 
negation of the categories; a criticism, indeed, which 
contains as a factor a certain measure of dogmatism. 
Such is the general nature of the logical criticism of 
the categories. From this it is necessary to distin- 
guish strictly the “psychological” criticism which 
occupies itself with the determination of the temporal 
order in which, and the circumstances under which, 
they make their entrance into the individual 
consciousness as such in its relations with environ- 
ment. The meaning of a category in itself and in re- 
lation to other categories as such is not identical with 
its meaning in and for the merely individual mind. 
Logic, then, is the solution of the problem of the 
evolution of tlie categories— is itself this evolution. 
This solution, os having to do solely with activities 
or objects of pure thought, is itself a work of pure 
thought, and, naturally, proceeds according to the 
method of that which is determined from within 
rather than from without, or is self-determined. 
Beginning with the lowest, simplest, most abstract 
form of thought, it proceeds by a gradual develop- 
ment to the highest, most complex, most concrete 
thereby discovering or rather evolving the scries or 

system of pure forms of thought or the categories, 
(bee below ^ 20.) 

For the sake of as full as possible a preliminary 
notion of the nature and importance of the Science of 
Logic, wc may hero consider, very briefly, its relation 
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to the sciences in the more common acceptation of 
the term. These sciences, whether consciously or not, 
assume as a fact the general rationality of the worhl 
of existing things, and their task is tlie working out 
or verification of this assumption. Now it is almost 
a mere truism to say that to the complete realisation 
of this assumption made by science the conscious 
understanding of what the rational, as such is, is in- 
dispensable. But the knowledge of the rational as 
such is precisely what Logic is ; therefore the cultiva- 
tion of the sciences, to be sound and truly successful, 
must be coupled with thatof Logic. It has sometimes 
t)een supposed, not unnaturally, perhaps, that the 
science of thouglit as such is empty and barren, and 
should be— in fact, really has been— superseded, for 
really active intelligence, by a new forn> of thought, 
viz., natural science— possessing a rich and valuable 
content. But the judicious will guard against being 
too sanguine in belief as to the value of the content of 
the new form of thought taken merely by itself, or in 
entire abstraction from that which it is supposed to 
have superseded. There is more than one sort of 
emptiness and barrenness ; pure sense-knowledge, or 
mere experience, is quite as barren and empty as pure 
thought, or mere speculation, can bo. And science as 
the work of observation, experiment, and forinal in- 
ference must, to maintain its interest for, and have a 
real claim upon, the mind of man in its full integritj'^, 
become distinctly congruent with and expressive of 
the essence of pure, self-active thought. Ihc final 
interpretation and valuation of the results reached in 
the sciences is not possible within the limits of the 
natural sciences as such, but must depend upon 
co-operation of the science of thought as such. No 
thorouf'hly intelligent devotee of science, commonly so- 
called, thinks of the science of thought ixs empty and 
lifeless ; ho knows better, and, as his limited oppor- 
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tnnitics permit, lie borrows and applies its ideal and 
idealising tnitlis to give the results of his works depth 
and stahility for inner consciousness. To illustrate 
the truth of the foregoing statements by means of a 
concrete case, let us take the most interesting and 
fruitful of the concepts advanced and a|>plied by 
“ scicMice ” in the ]n*esent age, i.c., of “ evolution.’' 
The veiy clearest exliibition possible of the nature of 
evolution is, it would seem, to be found in tlie pro- 
cess by which (as shown in the present work) thought 
by an inherent, natural tendency unfolds from a germ 
which is simplicity itself to the highest degree of 
complexity or concreteness. Indeed, the concept of an 
evolving activity, an activity continually repeating 
itself in .successively higher powers, each of which 
preserves in itself the essential virtue of the one pre- 
ce<ling, is an ideal, not an empirical, notion, an object 
of pure, speculative thought rather than anything that 
can actually be found (except as " put there ”) in the 
external world as such. It would seem, therefore, 
that natural science, to complete its own work, to 
scciue its own complete evolution, in fact, must toko 
into itself, or, rather, bo sublatcd into, the science of 
thought; the result being, not indeed the pure science 
of thought or logic, but rather philosophy in a con- 

creter foi'in. Again — to take another concrete case 

natural science, at least as cultivated at the present 
day, assumes, or tends to assume, that it is true to its 
ideal, and to the ideal generally, in iiroportion as it is 
able to explain the world of’ external existences in 
mathematical terms ; it, therefore, tries to reduce 
dynamical or chemical, and even biological truth to 
mechanical, and thereby to mathematicaltrutb. Now, 
whatever the convenience there may be in beino- able 
to apply mathematical calculation to chemicaT and 
biological phenomena, it is, to the student of the 
categories ns such, certain that there is a kind of un- 
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truth in such application, if it he regarded as ultimate 
explanation. lu pure thought, or in pure science, for 
such is Logic, the mecljauioal categories just as cer- 
tainly are iucoinplete and relative, and as certainly 
sublate themselves into elieniical and organic cate- 
gories as their higher truth, as the stone, say, falls to 
the earth because its absolute centre of gravity is in 
the earth and not itself. In short, natural science 
merely as such lacks in comprehen'-ion of the relative 
value in themselves of the categories it finds it con- 
venient to use. and must depend upon the science of 
the categories as such, or Logic, for the remedy for its 
defect in this case. 

But there is one other consideration that ina}’^ bo 
here adduced to. show the nature and necessity of tlio 
logical standpoint, a subjective and formal, because 
psychological, consideration. It is this : the mind, in 
the activities of sensible perception, sensuous imag- 
ination €ind conception, feels impelled hy a necessity, 
which, while in these stages of its working, it docs 
not yet understand, to move onward to the stage of 
thought os such in wliich, as at liome with its essen- 
tial self, it comfortably rests. In fact, the recognised 
lower stages are in themselves self-contradictory and 
incomplete. The worhl of perception is too much a 
sphere of more multiplicity, mere otherness ; that of 
abstract understanding, or understanding wliich ig- 
nores the individual for the sake of a fancied uni- 
versal, ha.s a unity that is constrained and repulsive 
to the mind. What is demanded is that sense and 
abstract understanding be harmonised in a certain 
concrete unity, tljat tlie real and the (so-Ciilled) ideal, 
phenomena and law, object and subject, be seen, or at 
least distinctly felt, as at bottom one ami the same 
fact. Tlie systematic development of the considera- 
tion here briefly set forth forins the neceSHar3’^)sy67to- 
loyical propajdeutic to the study of Logic (see below), 
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§ 25). From this it is not to be inferred that Logic 
is not the ultimate form of thought as such, but 
merely that a certain preparation is necessary for 
minds inexperienced in logical reilcctiou, a certain 
elimination, as it were, of psychological functions 
that would naturally exercise a perturbing intluenco 

upon the function of pure thinking. 

The work on Logic (in the sense above explained), 
of which the present is olFercd as an Knglish transla- 
tion, is, of the number of existing works of its class, 
by its conciseness, its relative simplicity’ of exposition, 
and the systematic character of its form, peculiarly 
well adapted for use as an introductory treatise on 
the subject which it undertakes to cover: and for this 
reason has been translated. Its author has for up- 
wards of half a century been eminent as a philoso- 
idiical author and editor as well as university teacher. 
The present translation has been made from the 
fourth edition of the original work. For comparison’s 
sake wc insert here a few notes of resemblances and 
ditlcrcnces between this version of the Hegelian Logic 
and others. In his division of the First Part of Logic 
Erdmann agrees with Hegel, who is uniform with 
himself in this respect, in the larger, the lesser, and 
the propsedeutical treatises; butditlers from Michelet, 
whose division is a little peculiar. Michelet divides 
as follows : Being as such (or indeterminate being), 
there-being (or determinate being), and being-for-self 
(the synthesis of the two). For him quantity and mode 
(or, as he prefers, measure), together with ideality, 
fall under being-for-self, as iis chief moments, while 
(juality is a subordinate moment of there-being.^ The 
(jcncral develoinnent, however, which Michelet gives of 
beiu^^, from the beginning to the transition to essence, 
is sulistantially the same as that given by Erdmann ; 
it is merely the nodes or crises in the development 
tliat are different. The distinctions laid down by 
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Erdmann as regards quantitative relation, while agree- 
ing with those laid down in Hegel’s Larger Logic, arc 
more specific than those given in the Lesser Logic or in 
Michelet’s work. Attention may be directed to 
Erdmann’s use of riiodc as the third category of being, 
the synthesis of quality and quantity. Hegel, 
Michelet, and others here use measure instead. For 
Erdmann, the reader observes, measure is a variety of 
mode. Erdmann uses the term mode in the popular 
rather than the philosophical sense; for, by the very 
powerful example and inlluencc of Spinoza, mode has 
generally had in philosophical discussion a significa- 
tion which would make it denote n category of con- 
siderably higher order than that it denotes in 
Erdmann’s treatment, namely, a category of essence 
rather than of being. Michelet so uses it, making it 
a sub-category to tlie absolute. Erdmann’s treatmeiit 
of actuality, while essentially the same as Hegel’s, as 
given in the Licsser Logic, diverges from that given in 
the Larger Logic and that given by Michelet, and, in 
fact, seems unfinished. In interaction as such the 
moment of plurality outweighs still that of unity ; in 
order to bring actuality to its true conclusion it seems 
necessary to posit it as totality, which is multiplicity 
returned into unity. This i.s done in the concept of 
tlie absolute. In pursuance of this idea Michelet 
{Lofjik, § § 82, 83, 84, 85) gives as the division of 
actuality the following: (1) Actuality as such (em- 
bracing possibility, contingency, and necessity), (2) 
actuality a.s necessary relation (embracing substanti- 
ality, causality, reciprocity, or interaction), (3) actu- 
ality as the absolute (embracing exposition of the 
absolute, relativity, mode). In the absolute the .sphere 
of mediation rounds itself completely out, and at the 
same time becomes tangent to that of subjectivity. 
The absolute is the reverse side of subjectivity, 
Erdmann’s symmetrical division of judgment and of 
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syllogism, in accordance with the tbree-foldness of the 
dialectic method, diverges from these given by Hegel 
and Michelet, wliicli are as follows : (1) Judgments of 
quality, of ejisence, of reflection, of necessity ; (2) 
syllogisms of there-being, [and of quantity, Michelet] 
of reflection (H,), or essence (M.), of necessity. Rosen- 
kranz also gives a four-fold division of judgments. 
Instead of the development of objectivitj' which 
Erdmann gives, we find in Hegel and Michelet: 
mechanism, cl»emism or dynamism, tcleolog3^ ^ Rosen- 
kranz and otliers relegate the categories of objectivity 
to the philosophy of nature entirely. (See below § 191, 
ol)S. 4. § 192, obs. 2, ^ 197, obs. i. etc.) {Cf. Hegel, 
Enci/klopddie, ^ 195, obs.; Michelet, Lofjik, § 124.) 
Instead of the grand divisions of Logic given in the 
present work, and in Hegel and Michelet, we find in 
Rosenkranz the doctrine of being (including essence 
as well as being proper), the doctrine of the concept, 
tlie iloctrine of ideas. (See Rosenkranz’s Logilc, or 
his Mt'ine Reform dcr lleejdsvhcn Philoaoideic.) 

An explanation seems called for as to the use 
throughout of the term concept as a tran.slation of Be- 
(jril}\ instead of the term notion so long in vogue in the 
same u.sc. Concept has been chosen for three reasons. 
First, it i.s the etymological equivalent of 
Secondly, its use is necessary to consistency in logical 
terminology; if judgment and sgllogism are neces- 
sarily emplo^'ed in the doctrine of siihjectivit^q con- 
cept must bo ]>referrcd to notion. Since the three 
terms, concept, judgment and syllogism, regularly are 
found togetijor in ps^'chological as well as logical dis- 
cus.sion, as denoting the tliree successive stages of 
(abstract) thought and its products, tliere seems no 
better reason fur discarding and using ■viof/on 

in its stead, than there woulil be for discarding /ueZ^- 
ment and syllogism, one or both, and putting others 
in their places. Thirdly, the use of concept, in an 
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objective as well as a subjective sense, gives a whole- 
some shock and challencre to thouizht, too luucii in- 
dined to be merely subjective and one-sided, and 
helps to elevate it to tlie truly pliilosophic plane. To 
the foregoing considerations may be added this, tliat 
notion is in its ordinary sense rather too subjective — 
more subjective than even concept, since it may signify 
what is merely arbitrarily /aneieJ, or surmised, or in- 
tended, instead of being dchnitely represented in any 
form of thou/fht proper, wliethcr concrete or iib>tract. 

Some additions have been made to the original (T 
the present work, in the form of references, included 
in [ ], They occur in the Notes; it is hoped that 
they contribute to tlie usefulness of the volume. 

B, C. B. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The union of Logic and Metaphysics must, if 
one consider the long period in which they were 
treated separately one from the other, be called some* 
thing new ; while recent works represent it as some- 
thing antiquated. Our introductory remarks, accord- 
ingly, have to examine not merely the objections that 
are usually made to each of these two disciplines, but 
also those which are brought against their union. 

§ 2. The old (or school) logic^ which was mostly 
regarded as description^'^^ of correct thinking or also 
as a gnide^^^ thereto, lost the respect which for two 
thousand years it had enjoyed, when the discovery 
was believed to have been made that it was not only 

A 
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useless, because tcacbin*? only what everyone already 
knew without it, but even harmful, because, if its 
rules (wliich, of course, are valid only for finite 
tliout;lit)^^J were followed in the highest spheres of 
knowledge, the result must be an abstractly intel- 
lectual treatinent^*^ of philosophy. The universally 
felt need of a reform of philosophy could not be satis- 
fied by the employment of foreign elements, but 
only by the presentation of logic science, which 
has not so much to reject as to understand the rules 
of the old logic, and, while that took account only of 
finite tliought, to consider also free or absolute 
thoU'-ht/“^ 

o 

The father of logic, Aristotle, proceeded as a 
“ describer of Nature." Hence in the Middle 
Ages the question whether logic is an art or a science. 
This question also underlies the Kantian distinction 
between canon and organon. [See Kant's “ Critique 
of Pure Reason, Method of Transcendentalism," ch. ii.] 

Finite thought is thought of a given objective; 
such thought is expressed in propositions, and from 
the analysis of the proposition Aristotle deduced 
the primary logical distinctions. The age in 
which the intellect was so depreciated was therefore 
inimically disposed also towards logic. Such 
foreign element is, for example, introduced into logic 
by its union with psychology. This is the task 
which Hegel set himsef in his reform of logia 

§ 3. Metaphysics — merely per accidens so called, in- 
stead of by the earlier designation, 7rpwr7 <^tAo(ro<^/a — 
styled sometimes the theory of the being, or also of 
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the essence, of things (hence also ontology), sometimes 
the science of that which transcends the sensible, could 
be accepted as the proper centre of philosophy— 
indeed, could in general exist — only so long as the 
knoxvahility of the essence of things or of the super- 
sensible was admitted. Tlie Kantian reform of 
philosophy had therefore as a consequence the fact 
that the earlier metaphysics appeared as something im- 
possible. Upon what foundations the objections to it 
rest, and what is the strengtli of the objections, logic 
itself has to investigate. (§40.) True, these objection.s 
have, by the fact that they have become univcrsall 3 ' 
prevalent opinions of the age, acquired a great influ- 
ence, but before they arc ])roved they are to be 
treated as mere prejudices of the age ; and, in the first 
instance, to the assertion that metaphysics is impos- 
sible, may by way of neutralisation be opposed tlic 
assertion that it is possible. 

§ 4. Finally, the combination of logic and meta- 
physics, — since the former has the latter being, 
as its object, — appears inadmissible, on account of the 
opposition of subjective and objective. This opposi- 
tion will indeed show itself to be false, but only 
within logic itself. It is, therefore, since, particularly 
in modem times, it has taken possession of the 
opinion of all the educated, provisionally to bo made 
harmless by showing how even this opinion does not 
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treat it as so imcontested an axiom as this opinion 
itself supposes. This showing is obviously no proof 
for the contraiy view, but merely claims to neutralise 
one prejudice by another. 

§ 5. If, that is, one reflects upon what the thought 
with which logic is supposed to be concerned is, one 
understands thereby the activity of the mind which 
has as its product the universal. Since, further, the 
mind in thought acts as universal, the expression 
“Thought is the activity of the universal,” is in its 
two-fold sense correct. Contemplation, or the think- 
ing consideration of an object, therefore, universalises 
it, />., alters it. Nevertheless, we believe that by 
contemplation we gain a knowledge of the essence of 
things — become conscious of fact itself. 

Why such an alteration must be made in the object 
in order to perceive its essence, will become yet clearer 
later, wlien essence in general is treated. (§ 87,obs. 2.) 

§ 6. But, now, since what we gain a knowledge 
of by thinking can be nothing other than thought, i.e., 
something subjective, and, also, we suppose that by 
thinking we gain a knowledge of fact — fact in its 
truth, i.e., sometliing objective — it is contained in our 
ordinary consciousness that there are determinations 
of thought which are at one and the same time pre- 
cisely as well subjective as also objective relations of 
actuality.^^^ These subjective and objective thoughts 
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we call, to distinguish them from merely subjective 
tlioughts or notions, categoriesi'''^ and understand 
thereby, not, with Kant, merely so-called root-con- 
cepts, but likewise also root-relations, approximating 
thus tile Aristotelian concept of categories. If, now, 
it is shown that what ontology and metaphysics con- 
tained consists, precisely as did the content of the old 
logic, only in categories, it is thereby also sliown that 
a separation of the two is a violent abstraction which 
may under certain circumstances be proper, but is 
not conditioned by the nature of the two disciplines. 
In this inannei*, then, is the dilliculty above stated 
(§ -t) removed. 

Mere reflection upon ideas common to us all, 
shows, therefore, that that opposition of subjective 
and objective is not an absolute one. Instead of 
category one may also employ the word thought 
merely as singular. Tlic projndety of a separa- 
tion of the formally logical from the metaphysical is 
a pedagogical one for the subject. Similarly, words 
arc presented to tlic child, separated into letters, in 
order that the child may learn to read ivords as ivholcs. 

§ 7. Scientific method demands completeness of 
content. The science of the categories will have, 
therefore, to lay down all the categories. Their 
totality may be termed reason they themselves, 
accordingly, relations of reason. (The word idea 
designates only the system of rationality.) No 
name^^^ is for this science more suitable than that of 
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iogic, since etymologically^ it has reference^^^ os much 
to the objective as to the subjective nature of its 
content, and since it contains nothing whatever 
besides the laws and forms by which thouglit is 
bound/^^ 

“ In the world tlicre is reason,” signifies (objec- 
tive) coherence. “ We think by means of reason,” 
means by means of the catugorics.<2) The word idea 
is, precisely as reason, in the first instance merely a 
name ; luhat the idea is is shown in the entire logic, 
hence first at the end of it. For the combination 
of logic and metaphysics which Schleicrmacher at- 
tempted, the name dialectic was in every respect the 
most suitable. In Schleicrmacher the Platonic, Aris- 
totelian and Stoic senses of the word are combined. 

Aoyo? similarly as ratio. (5) Qne may, therefore, 
not say that Hegel has employed the word contrarily 
to the ordinary usage of language. 

§ 8. The peculiar difficulty of logic lies in the fact 
that, since the categories are continually employed, an 
abstraction is necessary for making them themselves 
the subject of consideration. In the umvontedness 
of making an object of consideration' that which 
appears to one os the most familiar of things, and 
directing attention upon the categories themselves 
instead of upon what, otherwise, one thinks by 
means of the categories, the greater part of what is 
called the unintelligibility of logic has its ground. 
This unwontedness creates always the wish that, in 
using the categories one might, as one habitually does, 
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tliink something else (namely, tlie object), wlieieas 
tlie problem is, precisely, to think them only. 

§ 0 . But precisely in what constitutes its dilTiculty 
lies also the importance, or the so-called advantage, 
of logical study. !Ss the scicutitic criticism of the 
categories emplo 3 'cd in thought, logic teaches how to 
distinguibh^'^ the true from the untrue categories, ns 
well as how to dhscern in what sphere of knowledge 
certain categories have validity, in what not.^-^ As 
embracing all categories, it prevents the narrowness 
of finding in one or some relations of reason, reason 
itself as a whole. With this material importance is 
also connected a formal importance. As habituation 
to the dealing with mere categories, logiail study is a 
discipline for consciousne.ss, and serves as exercise 
and propaedeutic^^^ for the subject entering upon 
philosophy. In all these respects, logic is propcrl}' 
the fundamental philosophy, or forms the lir.^t part 
of the s^'stein of philosoph)'. 

A category may in itself bo untrue, xind in the 
application of such a category the result of thought 
must be false. <^^Onc ma}', for example, applj' to 
the spiritual, categories which arc correct in the study 
of nature; and thus the result is inept. <^Uf one 
re;^ards and employs logic as mere gymnastic of 
thought, one must, of course, disregard the objective 
(metaphysical) meaning of tliought, and view it only 
in so far as it is produced by the thinking of the sub- 
ject. (See § 7, obs. 1.) Like all g^'mnastics, logic as 
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mere exercise belongs to the school The school or 
jiyinnasticjil logic is a. subject of learning and exercise, 
not of scientific study. 

§ 10. The last cxpres.sion states, so far as this may 
be done prior to the treatment of logic, the relation 
to the other philosophical disciplines. {Cf. 
§ 233.) Logic has to do not only with the forms of 
trutli. but also with truth itself, with the categories 
as the " souls of actuality.” But they are the mere 
souls of actuality, aud logic leads, therefore, into a 
realm of shadows." Logic is, thei'cforc, not the 
whole of science, but only its foundation. 

Our exposition has two rocks to avoid. First 
there is that of taking logic in the merely formal 
sense and making it lifeless abstraction. The fact 
on the contrary, is, that logic contains in germ the 
entire truth. Second, is the rock of making it so 
comfortable for the subject in this realm of shadows 
that he will no longer have a desire for the life-giving 
blood ot the concretcr parts of pllilosoph 3 ^ Here the 
case IS tliat logic presents only the germ of truth. 

§ 1 1. If logic is tiie science (§ 2) of the categories or 
of thought, that will be true of it which is true of 
science in general. Since of the latter, that, in the 
first instance, only is well known which is contained 
in cultivated opinion, it is necessary to reflect upon it. 
Of science as a system of what is knowuO) and not 
a mere aggregate, that must be valid which is true 
of knowledge in general, vis., that it may not be 
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satisfied with the perception that something is so or 
otherwise, but has to do with tlio necessity of this 
relation/^) Our idea of necessity is, therefore, to be 
analysed, and from it conclusions drawn. 

The word Wissenchaft is formed analogously 
with Landschaft, Ritterschaft, etc., and means, as 
they do, a body closed within itself. Aristolh-’s 
distinction between on and 8 jo7c correctly brings out 
the essential character of knowledge. [Sec A.’s “ Pos- 
terior Analytics," i. 13 ; ii. 1.] 

§ 12. Since in this analysis it appears that necessity 
may be spoken of only where two things (/>., a 
ground and thing grounded) arc inseparably united or 
identical, and that herein alone necessity consists, 
one, in order to know a thing in its necessity, must, 
since the necessary nevertheless /V, first seize it in 
this its fixed deterniinatcncss and unity with itself. 
Contemplation which emphasises this moment is con- 
templation by the understanding when it is carried 
out one-sidedly, it results in the mode of view which 
is termed dograatism.^®^ 

Identity is inseparable combination, not sainc- 
ness. The element of the understanding is an 
essential one in philosophical contemplation. Where 
it is wanting everything floats in nebulous indefinite- 
ness. This is by those forgotten who try to make the 
understanding out to be something bad. Cor- 
rectly is it given as the character of dogmatism that, 
in the interest of definiteness it holds fast to aut ant. 
[See Hegel’s “ Encyklopadie," § 119.] Since it resolves 
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everything into its fixed, simple determinations, dog- 
matism has an abstract character. In the so-called 
metaphysics of the understanding of the Wolfian 

school, this moment stands out in its e.xtremc one- 
siclcdness. 

§ 13. But, likewise, the necessary contains in it- 
self, secondly, distinct determinations (that duality, 
§ 12), since onl 3 ' therebj^ docs it contain the motion 
which belongs to necessity. The contemplation 
of the understanding, therefore, does not suffice; 
for regard must be had to contradiction in the object 
.03 well as to its resting determiuateness. To do this 
is the problem of rejlcctwn^^^ which, carried out 
one-sidodl 3 ', gives the diametrical opposite of dogma- 
tism, sccJiticisinS'-'^ 

b) The moment, which reflection emphasises, is by 
Hegel Lncyklopiidie,” § | 79, 81] designated as the 
dialectical or negatively rational. t->As dogmatism 
holds fast to the fact that the object is and therefore 
does not contradict itself, so scepticism maintains 

that the object contradicts itself, and therefore cannot 
bo. 

§ 14. But, thirdly, the necessary is both at once : 
it is, and contains in itself contradiction. Therein is 
it something concrctc.^^'* The combining moment is, 
therefore, precisely as essential in the account os are 
the two others. But even this, which in practical 
matters gives to the healthy human understanding 
such superiority to all abstractions {i.e., one-sidedness), 
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may in science be one-sidedly emphnsised at tho ex- 
pense of the otljers ; and this happens not merely 
upon the standpoint of so-called covnnon sense, but 
also upon that of intellecinal intuition, and, tinally, 
even in Jacobi’s immediate knowledge, both of wliich 
lost oppose themselves to the thou^dit of the under- 
standing as well as to reflection/-^ 

The abstract is that which contains in ihself 
only one determination ; the concrete that which con- 
tains several. The age has scarcely passed in 
which the philosophy of reflection was titc most 
common term of reproach. 

§ 15. Fully conceived, the necessai’y is found only 
where all these moments receive their rights, i.c., in 
speculative thought {cf my “Outlines of Psychology,” § 
122) or where there is comprehension. This occui-s 
when the object is taken first as it is, then as it con- 
tradicts itself, finally as it is the concrete identity of 
opposites. 

If one term virtuosity in fixing, understanding, 
in analy.sing, acumen, in combining, ingenuity, then 
speculative penetration will have them all ns pre- 
supposed moments. 

§ 16. But if one takes the object so, it is at first 
something other than what it is aftenvards or finally; 
but what it is afterwards proves, on nearer examina- 
tion, to be its proper being. Comprehension will, 
therefore, only then occur when in the object to be 
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coniprcliendecl a contradiction is discovered between 
what it was first taken to be and wi)at is its proper 
signification. In this case it is perceived that the 
object is riglitly taken only when conceived after- 
wards in a way different from that in wliich it was 
conceived before. But in this it is said that it must 
be afterwards other than it was before. This moans 
that tlie perception of that contradiction will show 
that the object must so alter that it actually becomes 
that which it properly is. When this occurs, the 
contradiction is resolved. But since an object’s 
becoming that which it properly is, is development^ 
it follows from the reflections just made (§ § 12-lG) 
that a thing is comprehended, and hence (§ 15) per- 
ceived as necessary, only when it is perceived in its 
development. 

§ 17. Though a thing is perceived as necessary 
only when seized in its development, the converse 
docs not follow. Even temporal genesis is a develop- 
ment; it proceeds from a contradiction like that just 
indicated but since the contradiction which 
mediates the temporal genesis of an object, at least, 
may^^ be an accidental one, the proper necessity of an 
object is not with its genesis perceived.f®) That 
necessity is perceived only when in the object itself 
apart from external circumstances there is, perceived, 
as inseparable from the essence of the object, that 
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contradiction from which, because it is iuseparable, 
the development which is posited with the concept of 
the object, i.e., the etenial development, follows. 
This eternal development is what comprehending per- 
ception has to bring to light. 

The ripe fruit separates itself from the tree be- 
cause there is contained a contradiction in the fact that 
the ripe, i.e., the really independent, should be fruit, 
i.e., selriess. External circumstances may produce 
a contradiction where it has in the object no ground : 
e.g., wounding a living organism. This is mis- 

taken by those wlio would replace comprehen.sion by 
genetic tlioiight. The origin of States has nothing 
to do with their notion. Even Aristotle di.stinguislied 
the historic origin of the State from its true ground. 

The concept of eternity which Spinoza already 
rightly conceived has no relationship with time. 
[Sec Spinoza’s “Ethics,” part i., def. viii. ; also part ii., 
prop. 44, cor. 2.] Similarly the mathematician 
speaks of that which (not temporally understoorl) 
follozus from what has preceded, but means, in so 
doing, eternal sequence. 

§ 18. The property of an object to enter into such 
eternal motion conditioned upon inner coiitra<liction 
is its dialectical nature, and this eternal motion, 
itself, demanded by ita essence, is its dialectic. This 
the dialectic art or method has to imitate and to 
produce, since, though immanent in the object itself, 
it nevertheless appears only because self-active 
thought reproduces it. Since the dialectic 
method produces all that is contained in the fact 
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itself, it is, as rej^arcls its evidence and necessity, 
superior to the geometrical, with wliich it is rightly 
classed. 

Notwithstanding the different judgments which 
the dialectic method has experienced at the hands of 
Plato and of Kant, the two are agreed that it is the 
art of discovering contradictions in objects. More 
extended discussions on the nature of the dialectic 
method arc to be found in my work, “ Body and 
Soul," 2nd cd., pp. 18-33. 

§ 19. Since, in this development, each successive 
stage of development contains, solved, in itself a 
contradiction (§ 16) which did not exist in the 
preceding stage, it contains more determinations than 
that. As this unity of more determinations, it 
stands related to the earlier stages as the richer or 
more concrete to the poorer and more abstract. 
(§ l-l, obs. 1.) The more all determinations which are 
contained in germ in that which is developing itself 
arc posited, the more the object corresponds to its 
Jinal nature. In this it first appears in its truth, for, 
earlier, it was as it was in truth {really § IG) not. 
The dialectical method has therefore to show liow the 
object, through the contradiction lying in itself, rises 
from the more abstract to the more concrete until it 
reaches its final nature, in which all contradictions 
are resolved; or it has to follow the object in its 
development from its untruth to its truth, 
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The statement, Each later stage is the truth of the 
earlier, here finds its ju-itification ; which, that is to 
say, shows what the object is in tnitli. {Cf. also § 220.) 

§ 20. If, now, through the dialectic method, science 
os system is made possible, then will also logic as the 
science of the categories (§ 6) have to follow the dialec- 
tical development of them, and to produce the sy.stom 
of them, beginning with the most abstract and tlie 
poorest of them, and discovering the forward-impel- 
ling contradiction in them, and so, in methodical 
fashion, passing to the concrcter. In precisely this 
consists the criticism of them. (§ 9.) 

§ 21. But since, in contemplation, the categories 
which have first to bo developed by logic, must 
already be apjdicd, it may neither be required that 
one should employ only such categories as arc 
already deduced, nor be expected that each point 
when treated will be at once perfectly clear. The 
thoroughness which (often only) appears to underlie 
such expectation is not to be approved, since, for the 
reason named, many things can receive their proper 
explanation only in the sequel. That thoroughness 
which will not go forward until everything is com- 
pletely understood, is the opposed error to that of 
immediately drawing consequences instead of abiding 
by the given fact, since what follows can be shown 
only in the consequence. 
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The latter mistake, of anticipating, is fostered 
wliere relations of higher spheres are drawn into 
logic, and objects — Nature, Spirit, God — are discussed, 
ot which logic ns such knows nothing. Apart from 
the fact that thereby the pedagogical purpose (§ 9) of 
logic is defeated, many misconceptions arise as to the 
signihcance of logic itself, which by such anticipa- 
tions easily acquires the appearance of claiming to be 
the ivholc of philosophy, {Cf. § 10.) 

§ 22. Tlie beginning of philosopliy in general, and 
'O of lo^ic as its first part (§ 9), encounters 
tiie difiiculty that if philosophy starts with a proved 
proposition, this proposition must be deduced from 
anotlier, hence will not be n beginning; if, on the 
contrary, with an unproved proposition, philosophical 
character is destroyed since it can be maintained only 
when no presuppositions are made. 

The presuppositionlcssness of philosophy, which 
was sought already by Plato, Aristotle, and since 
Descartes more or less all philosophers, appears, 
by the dilemma that the beginning of philosophy must 
cither rest upon, or must itself be, a hypothesis, to be 
proved an impossibility. 

§ 23. The assertion that philosophy must make no 
presupposition, can not have the meaning that for 
it nothing is presupposed, but only that by it nothing 
is presupposed.*!) But in fact, if it supposes, *>., 
asserts*^) nothing, it also presupposes nothing. It 
will therefore avoid that difficulty (§ 22) by begin- 
ning not with an assertion, which of course would be 
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or would re^t upou a mere assuinptio}i, but with a 
demand or a postulafej-^'^ as regards wliich the ques- 
tion of proof would be an absurdity Wliat it 
necessarily has it does not derive elsewhere, but puis 
forth. 

^‘^Upon the confusion of those two relations it 
depends wdien one says, for example, that since philo* 
Kophy comes into being only in the development of 
history, it presupposes history. Certainly history 
forms its presupposition, since it is presupposed for 
the origination of philosophy, but it as little pre- 
supposes history as in geometry tlie first axiom is 
that there is a geometer. Where philosophy 

avoids every there also can there be no tjncstion 
of a When Fichte [“ Introduction to 

Science of Knowledge;" translated in Jour. Spec. 
Philos., vol. i.] describes the beginning of pliilosophy 
as not a fact but a fact-act, he thereby, ns Hegel 
always recognises, discovers the real philosophical 
method. His error was in postulating several such 
fact-acts. Were the beginning of philo.sophy, 
tiierefore, a theoretical proposition, that <Iileinina 
(§ 22, obs.) would be valid, because tlie beginning 
must then be an axiom or theorem, while now it is a 
postulate or problem. 

§ 24. What logic will demand or wlierein that 
postulate will consi.st, is determined by its entire pro- 
blem. If, that is to say, it is the science of thought 
(§ 6, obs. 2), it requires no other matter than merely 
this; it will, therefore, naturally bo compelled to 
begin with the proposal to produce only this matter. 

This means that it propo.ses that there be merely 

u 
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thought, and begins with the postulate, Think! There 
is, therefore, “at first present, the resolve to 

engage iu tlie activity of tliinking.” This resolve is 
presupposed for logic without //i having begun with 
the definition of thought as its first 

§ 25. The difficulty which arises on the one hand, 
by the fact that this postulate appears as a purely 
ai'bitrary act of will, because, instead of it, perhaps, 
another or many others {eg-, that upon which the 
vScience of Knowledge itself rests) might be laid down, 
and on the other hand by the fact that thereby it is 
not known how one has to act in order to realise that 
postulate, is to be removed in a s)'stcmatic way by 
philosophical propa3dcutic which makes possible for 
the suhjcct^^'^ philosophising the beginning of logic. 
Where such propiedcutic has not preceded, it may 
be suggested against the first-mentioned claim how 
in our consciousness it is assumed that thought 
is that function which makes man man, and hence 
the demand to think will have an entirely other 
justification than any other demand which, perhaps, 
could be expressed.^^) The second difficulty may be 
met by a practical illustration, as it were, of what 
that postulate requires. By these two ways may the 
mere resolve to engage in the activity of thought be 
produced. 

The accusation made against Hegel that his 
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system has a double beginning is by this means ob- 
viated. The best propjedeutic appear.s to be a 
dialectical development of consciousness which shows 
that thought is the real goal to wliicli consciousness 
points. Rightly, therefore, has Gabler treated the 
phenomenology of consciousness as propajdeutic. 
<3) Herein i.s contained the reason why it is merely a 
inisconception on the part of Gassendi when lie ob- 
jected against Descartes that ambulo ergo sitm pos- 
sesses the same validity ns cogito ergo siwi. 

§ 26. Thought was said (§ 5) to be the activity of 
universalisation. One will therefore engage in the 
activity of mere or pure thought when, in thinking, 
one at the .same time abstracts from everything 
objective which makes thought applied thought and 
does not leave it pure. But if one docs tliis, the re- 
sult will be thought as such, the category completely 
pure, unmixed, and undetermined, hence the most 
abstract possible. As this most abstract category 
is the most untrue (§ 19), the beginning is as be- 
ginning the untrue, and its untruth is corrected by, 
not abiding by it, hut going forTvard, />., abandoning, 
negating the mere beginning. All beginning is 
heuristic. 

§ 27. If anything definite, objective were thought, 
there would be in thinking, besides mere thought, 
also that to which thought would be applied^ and 
thinking would therefore be differentiated within 
itself; but now, where there is the activity of mere 
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thinking, thinking is in itself undifferentiated. This 
undifferentiatedncss wo call immediacy, and itn- 
mediacy is the first of all things to be treated in 
logic. Not only the absence of combination and 
mediation in this thought is indicated by this name, 
but also the fact that this category is not thought by 
moans of any other to be thought prior to it,<^> 
rather, however, that it, as the prius of all other 
categories, is contained in and conditions them. If 
the difference of thought consists merely in the use 
of diverse categories, the category of immediacy will 
be found if one answers the question : What is the 
least that is contained in thought ? or what thought 
is contained in every thought along with it? 

When Aristotle [“ Posterior Analytics,” i. 2 ], in 
speaking of derived and original propositions, desig- 
nates as rt/iC(ro 9 that 7r/>oTJ/(ris /i/j i<Triv aXXrj TpoTCpa, 

he quite correctly places immediacy, in the fact that a 
thing is ts. first (d/>x>;), for if it were a second, it would 
be mediated^ by the first. Because of the double 
meaning which irpwTov has with him, now the most 
uniyepal is termed immediate (for utrtov, hence also 
1*0 Ka(^dAoi'), now again the individual, sensible. 
In fact, the simple and more abstract forms the 
foundation for the more concrete and composite, or 
precedes it os the lower, just ns the sensible and 
natural does as regards the super-sensible and spir- 
itual. <2) ^Jere immediacy, as will be shown here- 
after, is an abstraction, the untrue with which it is 
impossible to rest. But for this reason it is merely 
the beginning. For the rest, immediacy and media- 
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tion are only relative determinations, since one and 
the same thing may appear in relation to one thing as 
the more concrete, the mediated, in relation to another 
as the immediate. Here is to be thought immediacy 
in its purest form, i.e,, simple diflerencelcssness. 
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, CATEGORIES OF IMMEDIACY. 

BEING. 

§ 28. In what tlio peculiarity of a fjroup of categories 
consists can bo clear always only when it is fully set 
forth and distinguished from others. If, further, the 
development of the categories (§ 17) was to be set 
forth, and only in such development the articulation 
of what is developing itself originates, a preliminary 
statement of how the categories will group themselves 
would not only bo unintelligible, but would even 
create the appearance of one’s having to do with what 
is already formed, which may be divided, and not 
with what is organic, which articulates itself. Instead 
of making such a preliminary statement, therefore, 
it is better to facilitate the survey of the ground 
passed over by a recapitulation at the end of each 
section. Even the general superscriptions are, before 
such recapitulation, meaningless names. 

In oral discussion the designations of the individual 
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chapters may be omitted, and may be ex[)ressed only 
at the close, but in a printed outline they arc not to 
be dispensed with. In doing this, reference is gener* 
ally made to the section in wiiich the .selection of 
precisely this or that name is justitied. In the matter 
of nomenclature a threefold principle may be observed; 
eitlur one may designate each group according to the 
first category which occurs in the group, since it con- 
tains in itself the germ of all (so Hegel generally), or 
when a development is set forth one may designate 
the individual groups as periods whose terminal points 
are given (so Schelling in the "Transcendental Ideal- 
ism,” and Fichte, the younger), or, finally, one may 
seek a name which points out that which is charac- 
teristic of the entire group. In the uso of this 
principle, which we shall follow, the name, of course, 
in most insUinces appears meaningless before the end 
of the group. 
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QUALITY . (Sic § 54.) 

A. Endlessness (Indetekminateness). (See § 54.) 

§ 29 (a). In tho first instance, by the resolve to 
engage in the activity of pure tliouglit, thought (the 
categor}^) is produced as distinctionless reference to 
self. For this pure immediacy, which is afiected by 
no distinction, we have no more suitable expression 
than beingS^'^ Being is, as pure immediacy, tl»e 
first, ix., tho most abstract, category, and hence with 
it the beginning is to bo made. Because of this 
abstract character, being is difficult, impossible we 
may say, of conception or compnhcnsioti^^'^ (see § 
32); the question, What being is, as a question con- 
cerning the nearer determinations of being, is, since 
being is tho most indefinite of all things, unanswer- 
able, C3) and only by reflection upon higher categories 
is the interest underlying it to be satisfied. Being is 
in the first instance to be explained only by itself, 
since what it is otherwise or besides (see § 30) can 
first appear hereafter. Only in the infancy of meta- 
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pliysics (logic) can the mind abide by this category as 
tlie highest. 

This word will, therefore, be employed through- 
out to designate what is not further deduced : hence 
ill feeling, in which what is to man is just so, etc. 

Conceived or comprehended can be only tliat in 
whicli what one must take together {con-cipere') is 
contained. A definition of being would represent it 
as composite, made up ol genus and differentia, which, 
however, it should not be. Being is essentially 
diflerent from existence or even actualitj*. A chimera 
which doe.s not exist, to say nothing of its possessing 
actuality, is — a chimera, that is. To be is merely the 
intinitive of the copula is, is merely the which 
Aristotle describes as tTvyKtitriiiu. As there is no 
thought in which thought would not bo posited 
(thought), 80 there is no expressed thought or pro- 
position which docs not contain the category being. 

When the consciousness of the meaning of a cate- 
gory first dawns upon the mind, it expresses its sense 
of triumph in this new conquest b}^ making it the 
predicate of every thing, even of the absolute, i.e., it 
treats it a.s the absolute category. With being, this 
happened in the case of the Eleatics, the greatest of 
whom regarded not only 6v but precisely that as this 
category. The Eleatic theory has, therefore, n 
dogmatic character, because being is the favourite 
category of dogmatism. (See § 12.) It is the logic of 
dogmatism. 

§ 30 (^). Since being is not at all affected with 
distinction, there is in it nothing whatever to be dis- 
tinguished, and it is therefore complete contcntless- 
ness and emptiness, which is just as indefinite and a.s 
purely to be conceived os being, above. More closely 
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regarded, tlicrefore, being proves to be pure negation. 

We call this nothing, not being, or perhaps better, 
not/2) Tlie expression, Being is being and nothing 
more, contains unwittingly the right relation. As all 
thought is a positing, so is it, more closely regarded, 
an ^u-jiosition or </rposition, i.e., a negation. 

This transition may in more suggestive form be 
also expressed as follows : Since being originated 
for us by our having abstracted from everything 
objective (§ 26), it therefore consists merely in 
this abstraction and emptiness or contentlessness. <2) 
Tlic expression nothing {nic/its from ni-wiht \tio whit, 
naught]) carries with it the inconvenience that in the 
use of it a negative reference to something is thought 
of; just so the expression not-being, because here the 
reference to being is anticipated, which will, of 
course, immediately (§ 31) appear so soon as one sees 
that not can not be thought without being ; at first, 
the term not (ni) would seem to be the best com- 
pletely undetermined negation. This category, which 
fonns the real core of all views that are designated as 
Nihilism, was, in opposition to the affirmation of 
being by the Eleatics, employed by the disciples of 
Heraclitus, even more than by Heraclitus himself. 
Thereby they became, naturally, the logicians of 
scepsis (see § 13), which Heraclitus was not. They 
seize in the Heraclitic becoming only the side of not 
bein^, and thus convert it into mere «c)/-bein", an 
abstraction, like being. (See § 32.) ° 

§ 31. Nothing itself, as wholly refercnceless, is 
mere reference to self, hence complete distinction- 
lessness ; which means that when we think nothing 
we really think being, and as this was really (or also) 
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nothing, the converse also obtains. The two are so 
related that when one is thought, the other, rather, 
is thought. But this means that we merely denote 
a single idea by two words. The distinction between 
being and not, which, us, consists in the fact that 
we came upon the former first and the latter after- 
wards, is also a distinction in them themselves; 
“ not," that is to say, in order to be thought, must 
become that whose not it is. It is, therefore, pure 
opposition, while being was pure position. Hence, 
being is po.sited as Being (or being) ; but not, posited 
03 not (or not being), is its contrary, namely being. 

If to distinguish nothing from being, one wishes 
to define it, and begin with tlie words, nothing is, 
since being is not equal to existence but is merely 
])articipie of the copula is (§ 29, obs.), being is pre- 
dicated of nothing, and thus is completely cxjiressed 
what the section declares. Likewise, if one will avoid 
the word is, and say, nothing equals nothing, there is 
attributed to it mere unity with itself, being. 
Finally, when one asserts that one feels a distinction 
between being and nothing, this also merely means 
that the distinction when reflected upon vanishes, 
which is exactly our assertion. For the rest, that 
proposition appears objectionable merely because one 
docs not abide by it, but draws consequences from it. 
(§ 21 .) 

§ 32 (c). The result is, therefore, that when wo think 
being, nothing, instead, is thought, and conversely. 
i^Now may we, therefore, call not or nothing also not- 
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being^ Neither, therefore, can be thouglit without 
the other. Consequently, each can be truly thought 
only in its unity with the other. Really, therefore, 
we must think their unit}', because really each is in- 
separably combined with the other; the truth (§ 19, 
ob.s.) of being and of not is the unity of the two. We 
call it (this interchange or this oscillation) bccom- 
This unity is so little tncontprehcnsible that 
ratlier in it only are being and nothing compre- 
hend€d.<S^ Becoming is the real truth of the 
categories hitherto considered :<3) as compared with 
becoming, they are uutrue.<0 The three categories 
considered correspond essentially to the Kantian cate- 
gories of quality. In their consideration the three 
moments (§ § 12-14) of scientiBc method, like Fichte’s 
*1 hesis, Antithesis, Synthesis, are to be recognised. 

('> Becoming — the Kinyms of Aristotle — must here 
be taken as pure transition, with the exclusion of 
all idea of time. Our language permits this, since it 
einplo 3 's the word becoming to denote as well the 
future as i\\Q present (passive). It thus neutralises the 
notion of time which creeps into this word. Since 
alteration is equivalent to becoming other, it is already 
something much more concrete than mere becoming 
which both underlies it, and is, further, change oi 
place and every other alteration, .t^) Because of 
their abstract character, being and nothing were not 
to be conceived. (§ 24.) It is now apparent why: 
because they are moments of a higher unity, which 
are kept apart only by a violent abstraction. (In 
like manner it has until now been impossible to fix 
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fliior by itself.) Becominpf as concreter cateffory is, 
properly speaking, the tii.st concept. With it philo- 
sophy distinguishes itself from dogmatism, whose 
principle Woltl' enunciated when hesaid,“/;//^r////'//- 
um et aliquid non datur medium.” (“Ontol.,” § GO.) Lc- 
coming is precisely sucli a medium, i.c., the concrete 
unity of the two. In like manner, philosophy by the 
recognition of this concept distingui-shes itself from 
all scepticism. On account of this concreter character, 
some have wisherl to begin lagic with the unity of 
being and not-bcing, hence with or even witli 

beginnitig. But the beginning cannot be made with 
that, precisely because the prius is always the most 
abstract. (§ 10.) <^^Tliat becoming is the real truth 
of being, is implied in ordinary consciousne.ss. 
Everything (a city, for example) becomes rather than 
is. When Heraclitti.s, in opposition to Xenophanes, 
made becoming the preclicate of everything, he wjxs 
right. Heraclitus is in his speculative depth equally 
far removed from dogmatism and scepticism. Ilis prin- 
ciple of absolute Hux is concrete. (See § 14-.) ^^>This 
untrutli of being is the reason why thought cannot 
abide that but must go furtlier ; the untruth of 
being therein corrects itself. 

§ 33. Becoming, as the concrete unity of being and 
not being, contains both in itself. But, of course, no 
longer as they were before their union, but as de- 
graded to mere moments, i.c., as sublatcdl^^ Hence 
in it being is contained as passing into nothing, 
as ceasing^ and likewise nothing a.s passing into 
being, as originating.^-^ The two as constituting 
a becoming are inseparably joined.^*) 

Sublate taken in the threefold sense of ioUere, 
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conserz'arc, elevare: hence suhlate and degrade at 
one and the same time. Similarly, in combina- 
tions of oxygen radical and acid principles as such 
no longer exist, because we have to do with some- 
thing other tlian a mixture. <^>That what originates 
also ceases to be, or that what has a beginning also 
comes to an cud, is no merely empirical observation, 
but oi'igination and cessation are one {one becoming), 
and ever^^ origination is in itself a cessation. Signi- 
hcance of a-Ttpyja-i^ for all origination, with Aristotle. 

§ 34-. “ Origination and cessation are the same be- 
coming, and at the same time, as these distinct ten- 
dencies, reciprocally interpenetrate and are paralysed. 
The one tendency is cessation : being passes over 
into nothing, but nothing is just as much the con- 
trary of itself, transition into being, origination. 
This origination is the other tendency : nothing 
passes over into being, but being just as much sub- 
lates itself, and is instead the transition into nothing, 
is cessation.” (Hegel, “ Werke,” iii., p. 109.) Each of 
these sublates itself and its other, and becoming, as 
the unity of such self-sublating terms, sublates itself. 
The result of such sublation cannot be equivalent to 
nothing,^'^ for this has itself been only a moment in 
becoming, but the result of the self-sublating becom- 
ing, as it were the precipitate of that process, is the 
beconie.^’^'^ 

This is the claim of the sceptic. (§ 13, obs.) 
But it is just os false as it would be to claim that 
when the process between acid and oxide is completed 
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the result will be tlie radical or ox3'gcn : ratl^er the 
result of it is the neutral, the cr^’stal. The pre- 
terite of becoming {tverden) language riglitly denotes 
as that which has become {geworden'). The become is 
becoming that has come to a rest (it is or has become). 


B. Finitude (Determlvaten’ess). {Cf. § § 42, 44.) 

{a) Something. {Cf. § 24.) 

§ 35. If one analyses the concept of the become one 
finds contained in it the fact that it is [has] become. 
There is contained in it, therefore, the moment of beings 
but, not of pure being, but being as identical with not- 
being (§ 30) ; this unity, also, however, no longer as a 
moment of unresting becoming, which was likewise 
unresting cessation (§ 33), but this unity as having 
come to rest, become fixedp^ hence has a resting 
being tlmt is coloured with not-being, i.e., thcre- 
being^^ 

That until now fluid unity of being and not- 
boing here appears fixed like water in the crystal. 

There-being is being, but with a negation is {yonder- 
being). Instead of it one might say jt>-being or 
w^<z/-being. There-l>cing, therefore, contains being 
/// itself as its moment; hence one may speak of a 
being in all there-being, but not convei-soly. There- 
being is limited being ; hence “ the there-being Dascin 
of God ” is an improper expression. God is not here 
or there, because ho is (to express the thought quite 
as Bpocially) everywiure. 
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§ 36. (/3) Secondly, the become contains as a 
moment in itself not; but no longer the abstract 
rcfcrenccless not, but not as identical with being 
(§ 31), also no longer this unity as unresting orij^ina- 
tion (§ 33), b\it as not that has come to rest, or 
as being. This “not” which in constitutes 

the there, in ^i?-bcing the so we call quality, or per- 
haps better b}* the scholastic name, quiddity, the 
translation of the Aristotelian to t/ tort which com- 
pletely corresponds to this concept. This as the not 
in there-being is of course negation, but ns being 
negation to be called with the same right realityS-'^ 

By quality or quiddity is not meant a separable 
property which one merely has, but tliat determinate- 
ness with the change of which the itself ceases 
to be, that detei minuteness which says ivhat an object 
is. [“ Epistolac,” 50, 41 ; “ lilthics,” i., prop, viii., 
Scholium]. <-> Spinoza is entirely right when ho 
says, “ Omnis determinatio cst negatio." But he for- 
gets, in so doing, the other side, which is almost ns 
one-sidely emphasised, when one, for example, calls 
God, because He is the omnimode determinatum, the 
sum of all realities. Reality in this sense is essenti- 
ally different from existence, actuality, etc., which 
have no plurals. Later, reality will be taken in 
another sense. (See § 127.) 

§ 37 (y). But neither of these two moments con- 
stitutes fully the become ; but this is rather the con- 
crete unity of the two, i.e., there-being, which is a 
quale or quid, or qualitative, quidditative there-being. 
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Such a thing we call something, and now for the first 
time we fully perceive what really became in the re- 
solution of becoming ; the become has now for the first 
time won its true name, it is something. Something, 
os having behind it the contradiction of becomiiirr. is 
complete and free from contradiction. 

^ In our consciousness it is implied that when becom- 
ing is complete, something Ijas become. That some- 
thing is really the best designation for the concrete 
unity of those two moments is admitted by the fact 
that we habitually designate as well that in which a 
quality appears, as also the quality itself l)y the word 
something. In general something is a favourite cate- 
gory of the ordinary consciousuo.ss, because it is 
neither so abstract as the earlier categories, nor so 
concrete as the succeeding. 

§ 38. But if something is wliat is become, i.e., is 
becoming sublated into being, the result of this subla- 
tion is, properly speaking, not fully conceived. For 
since the process from which it results was a unity of 
being and nothing, in which the two appear as quite 
equally justified, the result of the process cannot as 
here be posited merely as being, but, to be fully con- 
ceived, must be ci\\XQ\\y posited not, and tlio real 
re.sult of becoming wc got only by thinking along 
with something the nothing of something, i.e., other. 
Only so is something thought in its truth ; and wliat 
was said in the previous section must now bo more 


c 
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nuarlv defined to the eficct that the result of beconiing 
is something and other. 

That (the thought of) something involves other ^ 
its coinplenicnt is expiessed in tl»e Latin aliqutdy as in 
German it is expressed by the fact that by the word 
something a little is donuted, t.e.^ merely a part of a 
totality. 


{b) Something and Other. 


§ 3D (a). Something cannot be thought without 
other. This relativity of the two, therefore, does not, os 
it were, fall only in us as the thinking and relating 
subjects ; but in the very concept of something is in- 
volved the being related to other and having towards 
it an open side. By this, its being open towards 
other, it is for other, or also in or by other. To be for 
other is in something the side of its not-being. 

By this abstract expression Hegel admirably de- 
notes the selflessness of something. It is the in alto 
esse of Spinoza, which coincided with the per aliud 
concipi. What is merely a something is thereby for 
other, as, for example, things out of which therefore 
we make what ive will. They have, accordingly, 
an “adjectival being” (Weisse). Man, who is more 
than a something, is for himself ; out of him not 
everything is to be made. (See § 50.) 

§ 40 (jS). But as something contains the moment 
of not-being (§ 36), so does it also that of being. 
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(§ 35.) If it was for other because it displaj’ed its 
not-being towards other, it will in tliis relation to 
other have also to be posited under the character of 
being. The being of something, as opposed to its being 
for other, is its bciug-in-self Soinetlung is in itself 
only, because it is (what it is) not for other, just as its 
being-for-other is only the negative of its bcing-in- 
self. 

Ihc Kantian philo.sophy in a great measure turns 
upon this distinction of what something is in itself 
and what it is for consciousness, i.e.,for other. It is 
the never-onoug)»-to-be-estec;iicd merit of this pliilo- 
sophy to liave been in earnest witli the application of 
tliis category. If it is once applied, the result of 
course is that things as they arc in themselves or tlie 
in-'themselves of tliing.s is not known (/.^., is not for 
us, not ft)r other), a tautology and no nevj discov'ery. 
The Kantian objections to the knowability of tlie in- 
itself, it has been shown (§ 3), made tlie possibility of 
metaphysics doubtful. They rest u))on the holding 
fjist of these two categorie.s, uikI receive their answer 
so soon as one j»erceives that wo can not abide l)y 
tlieso categories as ultimate categories. (§ 41.) 

§ 41 (y). But if the being-in -self of something is 
merely the negation of its being-for-other and con- 
versely, neither of the two may really be thought 
without the other, rather each presupposes the other. 
Hence each taken by itself is only a violent abstrac- 
tion ; in its truth it is taken as inseparable from the 
other, i.e., is identical with it. To this unity of being- 
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in-self and bein^-for other lan^age points in many 
wdys,(^> particularly in the expression, “to be at 
somethin".” Since what something is in itself is 
also for other ^ this is in it, or it is posited as this.^'‘> 


Universally where two tilings are so related 
that each is merely the not-being of the otlier, they 
are not to be thought without one another, and point 
to one another as their complements. <^>Such refer- 
ence consists in the fact that the being for-other of an 
object, i.e., its cxteinal relationship, is denoted by 
precisely the same word as its being-in-self ; os when 
one says, the object has sometliing in itself or there 
is sometliing only in it. At the same time the 
phrase, There is something in him, means the man has 
an inner worth, signifies sometliing in himself ; like- 
wise the other expression, Tlierc is nothing in it, 
means that a thing lacks the in itself, is only an 
ajipearance, i.e., being-for-other. The expression, 
being posited, taken from the circumstance that an 
object is not in a place accidentally merely, but is 
expressly set (gesetzt— posited) there, contains the 


confirmation, i.e., the fulfilment of the mere being-in- 
self. The categories of beiiig-in-self and posited being, 
arc applied, only under other names, already in § 16, 
as real being and actual being. In posited being is 
contained the perfection and the goal (finis) of being- 
in-self. 


§ 42. In the union of those two thoughts coincides 
what had been peculiar to each of the two. It is 
clear, therefore, that it is necessary to go beyond the 
two only possible relations in which something stands 
opposed to other, and hence beyond this opposition. 
Something, in so far as it is something, or has being 
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only tlirougli tlie being of another, i.e.^ of its own not 
being, is detinitc something, and its definite being, or 
that which makes it definite, is to be more precisely 
considered. The individual moments which arc con- 
tained in this concept, which os the most important 
of the entire group was selected to designate them 
(.see p. 33), have to be developed. They are pre- 
scribed in a very intelligible way in language, since 
thi.s, just as in the case of the word sovicthing, de- 
notes by one and the same word not only that unity 
itself, but at the same time the moments contained in 
it of a further development. 


{c) Determined Being. (§44.) 

§ 43 (a). Determined being contains, first, being-in- 
self {i.e., independently of other), but as involved 
with its opposite, hence as re.stricted being. Some- 
thing in which is restricted what it is in itself, be- 
comes a determined being only througli the tendency 
which is called determination or lohat is to be. 

^^bSoraething is determined (jieslinatnm) to that 
which is in it as a thing yet to be fulfilled or po.sited; 
it therefore requires t ) be accoinpli.shcd outwardly, a 
fact that implies a defect, but at the same time tlie 
tendency towards its removal. Determination is tlic 
tendency to posit being-in-sclf. In determination 
appears to us being-in-self, as it were in higher power ; 
hence, according to Fichte, things in themselves are 
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whafc (throni^li our doing) they should be. Since 
what-is-to-be is tl>e proper inner determination of 
soinetliing, something is adequate to its what-is-to-be ; 
lienee the correctness of the expression that man 
can be (is) wliat he is to be. Of course, also the 
opposite is correct, since what-is-to-be is restricted 
being, and licuce is determination yet to be realised. 

§ 44 (/?). Determined being as being-in-self, or be- 
ing that is in itself determined, is what-is-to-be. But 
since determined being contains lik-wise the moment 
of bcing-for-othcr, something is not determined with- 
out other. Hence its being determined depends upon 
other, z.r., is or jnust^'^'^ be determined by other. But 
since the opposite moment also is contained in it, the 
determining other becomes the limiting thing which 
experiences resistance or compelling limiiation.^^'^ 
Through it the determined is a finite thing, since 
where the limiting other begins, it itself is not, but 
rather has its terminations^'^ Only by its tinitude, 
or as it is limited, is something a determined some- 
thing and precisely thereby somethingS^^ It be- 
comes something, therefore, through the other. 

Something is determined {coactum, determina- 
tuni) when it receives its determinateness (to bo 
distinguished from determination) from other. The 
same distinction underlies that between shall and 
must. <-)All compulsion, as law, duty, etc., presup- 
poses an opposing tendency, since that which compels 
is as such a foreign power, ?>., another (not one’s own) 
will. Limits barrier^ termination are here em- 
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ployed as synonyms, and in their use all spntial 
meaning is abstracted from. Something is finite in 
that it is limited by another. Since here tlie other 
which appears to present itself beside something 
(§ 38), and is so po.sited in something itself that this 
owes its being to that, we have in the concept ot tini- 
tude the most important conci;pt in thi-s group ; and 
hence it was employed as superscription. (Sec p. 33.) 

Hence the expression for one who has detinitc 
duties of calling, that he (only then) is something. 
Tijc moment of linitude (^r<pas was by Pythagoras and 
Plato rightly emphasised as the higher comp.ared with 
mere imletcnninatcncss (aTTdfxtv). Limit is that 
whereby something i.s this determinate thing (toSc ti, 
accor<ling to Aristotle) the haecccitns of Duns Scotus. 

This was above given as concept of determined 
being. (§ 42.) 

§ 45. (v) But since beginning and termination were 
according to § 33, the unity of being and not-being, 
that which makes something determined being (its 
limit, its barrier, its termination) will bo that in which 
it both is and is and in which the other is not 

and is. Definite something, therefore, displays in it- 
self the contradiction that it coincides with its limit, 
and yet does not.^^^ But this leads still furthei’. 
Something is something through its limit or witliin it. 
But the limit of something is precisely the beginning 
of the other (| 44), hence the being of something is 
really the beginning of the other. It, therefore, be- 
longs to its essence that it is only because in its being 
the other begins. Its contradictory nature is, tlio 
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necessity of being otlier or alterability. <») Some- 
thing is, as determined, alterable, and only as alter- 
able is it somethin<T. 

Hence could " haecceitas,” this quiddity of 
higher power, be called the ultimate reality, and 
'\^'olf}■’s ctis rcalissimum also omnimode determinatum, 
as well as, by Spinoza, the former was conceived as 
negation, and all dcterminatencss was excluded from 
God. {Cf, ^ 36 ; 2.) Since something b}^ its limit 
excludes other from itself, it is one with its limit; 
but since in the limit the other has its beginning, 
something extends beyond its limit, °is not 
one with it. This word is hei*o (analogously 
with mortality) not used for the mere possibility of 
alteration. Something i.s alterable because in its 
concept is involved the being other. {Aliud, alind ; 
(ilterum, nllcnum ; tr^pov (rtpov. The Aliddlc Ages 
predicated of the quid, altcritas.') The being other 
has here entered completely into something, and \ve 
liave in alterability the fulfilment of finitudo. At 
the same time, also, here is met completely the 
demand of § 38, according to which the result of 
becoming should be thought also as not. Here 
something is really thought as identical with its not. 
^‘^As determined, something is alterable. \^'hero 
something is determined to something, and is deter- 
mined by other, there is posited the necessity that 
it now become that, i.e., alter. Where it shall and 
must, or where its own tendency unites with external 
compulsion, there it becomes. Alteration is also 
becoming, but a determined becoming, a becominff 
other. ^ 

§ 46. But alterability, os it is the real fulfilment 
of finitude, also forms tlie transition to a new group 
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of categories. Something, that is to say (because 
it must become other, because its determination is to 
become other), becomes other, i.e., its negative. (§ 33.) 
But since this other has in the limit of somethiir'’, 
just as does something itself, its beginning as well 
as its termination, it is, in fact, itself sometlung 
{something other or other something). Therefore \vc 
have in this transition really a passage to other, in 
which that which is in transition comes into co- 
incidence with itself, becomes or remains identical 
W’ith itself. Such transition is what we call Infini~ 
tilde. If, therefore, wq tliink alteration completely, 
we think infinitude. 

The seeming sophism contained in this section dis- 
appears so soon as one reHects that wc have here to 
do with the thought-dctcrniination something, and 
not with any definite object. As we cannot otherwise 
express it, so also we cannot otherwise think it than 
that something, when it alters (since alteration was 
equal to becoming something), becomes something, i.e., 
comes into coincidence with itself. 


C. Infinitude. 

§ 47. Infinitude or Absoluteness is to be found 
wherever something becomes in its negation identical 
with itself, i.e., wherever, by the negation of its 
negation, it is the affirmative return to itself, or 
absolute negativity. In this, the first negation has 
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not vanished, hot is snhinted (§ 33, obs.), or ideally 
posited. The inhnite is, therefore, that which 
docs not exclude limit and finitude, but which, as tl>e 
ideality of these, rather includes and contains them 
in itself as sublatcd moments, /.r., which is its own 
termination, its own limit. 

^*>Tlie word infinite is, therefore, not employed by 
us in the liif^hest spljercs only. The circle is an 
infinite line because it returns to itself, limits itself. 
Hence, in every enjoyment, every satisfaction, bc- 
cau.se it is a return to self, there is contained also 
infinitude. ^'^^Thc Ego is absolute negativity, be- 
cause it distinguishes itself from itself (therefore 
negates its unity with itself), but again sublates this 
distinction (tlierefore restores its unity with self. 
Negatio duplex ajfirmat'). Just so God. Tliey are 
infinite because the barrier in them is at the same 
time no barrier. Ideality = sublatcdness. The 
sublated fj, but as tlie not-rcal. The expression of 
Schelling, “ The infinite is the unity of the infinite 
and the finite,” finds here its ju.stitication. As the 
Platonic uTriipov and iripa^ correspond to indetermin- 
ateness and limit, so his /itKTov corresponds to the 
infinite, 

§ 48. The concept of infinitude arose wlien wo 
thought alteration and observed what at the termina- 
tion resulted therefrom. If now one does not allow 
this thought to come to a termination, but constantly 
repeats, something becomes other, other as itself some- 
thing, becomes again other, etc., i,e.y if one constantly 
repeats what has really vanished, namely, the opposi- 
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tion of somethin^; and other, the matter reaches no 
conclusion. This conclusion n'c (§ 4G) have drawn and 
indicated by tlie word therefore. If one does not 
allow thought to arrive at this “ therefore ” and 
“ conclusion,” tliere arises, in the constant alternation 
of the two determinations something and other, a 
progression, to whicli commonl}' the predicate infinite 
is given, although only tliat of endlessness, or false 
infinitude, properly belongs to it. 


Endlessness is false infinitude, because it does not 
correspond to the concept of infinitude. Since, that 
is to say, it excludes termination and finitude, it has 
in that which is excluded another opposed to itself, 
which forms its limit, its termination. As the circle 
is the image of infiidtudc, so is the straight line, 
which is constantly lengthening, that of endlessness. 
Hence, according to Aristotle (“ Phys.,” iii., G, C), the 
(false) infinite is that which forever leaves some- 
thing outside itself. What leaves nothing outside 
itself is to him the perfect, i.c., truly infinite. Of 
tliis he says, rtXiuy oi>3<v /o) to t<Aos 

Tlje Grecian expression, a-rcAt?, like our perfect {voli- 
cndel), points to an inclusion in itself hy the infinite 
of the finite, and Spinoza’s distinction between tlic 
tnfinitum {rationis) and the indefinitum or infinitum 
imaginationis at least approximates the correct con- 
cept of infinitude [Spinoza’s "Ethics,” 


44, cor. 1, 2 ] 


part ii., prop. 


§ 49. But if the endless progression arises by the 
fact that one, in the cose of the transition of one 
thought- determination into its opposite, does not 
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allow the return into self to complete itself, but, 
precluding this result, always begins anew and al- 
ternates the two determinations, there must, wherever 
endless progression shows itself in our thought, be 
perceived in it the demand to posit the two deter- 
minations, through whose alternating appearance the 
progression arises, as really identical, /.r., think true 
infinitude, which, if one pleases, may be called also 
superfinitude, superalterabillty. 

When Aristotle terras every thought wliich runs 
out into endless progression fallacious, he is in so far 
correct as it is not possible to abide by that. The 
application of the above-given rule which follows 
from the very concept of endless progression is, 
for methodical procedure, of extreme importance. 
Wherever, that is to say, a concrete identity of 
opposite determinations must be thought, endless 
progression must result if one does not allow that 
identity to be realised. In § § 31 and 32 this 
might ea-sil}" have been shown. Conversely, wherever 
it appears to bo unavoidable, there the demand 
stated in the section is to be seen therein. However, 
there may be spheres in which, because sucli a con- 
crete identity cannot be realised, the endless pro- 
gression occurs. But even then it is not ultimate, but 
there is to be found in it the demand to get beyond 
and leave behind in thought this entire sphere. 
Thus, for example, nature does not rise above endless 
progression in the generic process. The scientific 
consideration of this process therefore impels thought 
beyond the sphere of nature. {Cf. my work “ Body 
and Soul," 2nd ed., Halle, 184i9, p. 61, if.) 

§ 50 {a). Something, therefore, since, while being 
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other, it became or remained identical with itself, 
became (§ 46) restored unity with self or absolute 
ne^^ativity, and thereby passed into infinitude. Such 
a something, now, is no longer a mere something, i.e., 
a there-being something, which required completion 
through other (§ 35), for which and in which it was, 
and by which it was limited (§ 44), but it will be a 
self-sufficient, self-dependent, distinct thing, a refer- 
ence to self, which at the same time, in a negative, 
uical way, contains the other in itself, so that this 
merely appears in it. Something as tins ideality 
of the other, we call being in, or for, self or one.^^'^ 
If there-being is limited being, hein<'-for-self is in- 

O O' o 

finite being. 

This more figurative expression may state the 
being-contained of the other in the one as no longer 
real. Somctliing \vas only for other (§ 39, obs.), 
not for itself. is hero to be understood 

only as that reference to self which is mediated by 
negative relation to other. In fact, even in the ex- 
pression there is contained this polemic w’ithdrawnl 
of itself into itself. We have not yet hero true sub- 
jectivity, to say nothing of the idea of conscious 
])crsonality, although being-for-self forms the founda- 
tion for those determinations, just as becoming does 
for alteration (§ 32, obs. 1), and later for life. I'ho 
“substantive being” {cf. § 39, obs.), that is, of what 
is for itself is the foundation as well of substantivity 
os of subjectivity. Spinozistically expressed: in se 
est per se concipitiir. f3>Here one is not to think of 
the numerical term one, but the word is to be under- 
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stood as in such fonns of expression as, If one has liis 
house, and tlic like. It is more indefinite than one 
(= a person) (because it is merely incipient subjec- 
tivity), and much more conen te than something (be- 
cause it is incipient subjcctiv:ty). And the fact that 
one and whole arc oft-m synonyms may justify this 
linguistic usage. The category of the one M’hich is 
for itself is the ground-category of all atomistic 
theories. TIjc atoinists of antiquity were entirely 
right in thinking of their atoms as above all change. 
Leibnitz’s monad theory agrees with them in that. 
It also emphasi.ses the moment of ideality in the 
monads. These were therefore conceived as repre- 
sentative, i.c., in them all otlu r monads appeared, or, 
as Leibnitz expre.'^ses himself (“ 0pp. Phil. Ed. 
Erdmann,” p. 184), they arc rotlectcd in them as in 
iniroirs arti/s. This side of the ideal ndation, which 
is contained in the concept of the one which is for 
itself, the atoinists have entirely overlooked. They, 
therefore, cannot say of every atom, as Leibnitz does 
of every monad, that it contains (true) infinitude. 

§ 51 {U). One is, therefore, as infinite return to self, 
for itself. Thus it is passive, negative relation. But 
towards what ? Other does not stand opposed to it, 
but is contained in it as a sublated moment. If, 
therefore, it is negatively related, it can be so only 
towards one or the entire totality of ones which now 
stand opposed to it as the rest. Really, therefore, 
one can only be thought as negatively related to the 
remaining ones.^*^ Being-for-self is to be thought 
only as the juxtaposition of beings-for-self. It, there- 
fore, presupposes these and excludes them from itself. 
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la tliis exclusion showed itself raised to in- 

finitude ; it is tlie not (or un-) bein^ of one. 

^*^That one cjinnot be thought without this ncjrative 
relation to all other ones will readily bo admitted as 
a fact; for us it is no lonfjer an empirical observation. 
Even the atomists are compelled to admit this dis- 
tinction ; only they do not deduce it from the con- 
cept of the atom, but the separating voiW (ilia pores) 
exists along with it, just as, lor the toacliers of atom- 
istic theories of the public law of the State, the 
bcllum contra omnes does. For Leibnitz, on the con- 
trary, the monad is in a negative relation to the 
others, not only because it has “ no windows " through 
which they ma}’- act upon it, but because the prin- 
ciple of distinction dwells in every monad. t-^IIegel 
employs the term repulsion [sec llegel’s “Ency- 
klopfuJio," § 98 ; “ Larger Logic,” vol. iii,, p. 178] ; but 
apart from the fact that this term, because it denotes 
a definite manner (the physical) of exclusion, is too 
concrete, one in its use easily thinks of that which is 
repelled os already existent. The excluded one, how- 
ever, originates as an opposing term only through the 
exclusion, hence the one presupposes the remaining 
ones. 

§ 52 {c). One, therefore, is only in negative relation 
to the opposing ones, and tlnough this relation. But 
since each of them i.s one, each consists merely in tliis 
negative relation. Since, now, one negates the oppos- 
ing ones, it really negates the negative relation to- 
wards the ones. But since it negates the negative re- 
lation towards the ones, their relation has, ratlicr, be- 
come an affirmative one, and the previous exclusion 
proves to be a coinciding. We call it relation; self- 
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exclusion is therefore in fact its contrary, namely, re- 
Where relation is posited, i.e., where self- 
excluding things (§ 51) form one (§ 50), there the two 
determinations are united, and in the sphere of infini- 
tude the analogue of becoming is presented. < 2 ) 
lation is becoming-related. The three moments can 
also, therefore, be designated thus: United Being, Dis- 
united Being, Becoming of Unity. The last of these 
may also be designated as becoming for one another 
in which beings opposed to one another are for them- 
selves. 

Tlie fact that exclusion is not, and cannot be, 
thought without relation, no one will dispute who 
merely reflects that almost involuntarily the word 
(/>., the thought) excluding or negative relation gets 
used. We have, therefore, to discover tlie necessity 
of that fact. Hegel uses the term attraction, against 
which, however, there obtains what wa.s said in 5 51, 
obs. 2; and, further, it would perhaps have been 
more correct to see in the Kantian attraction, which, 
taken by itself, would contract all things to a mathe- 
matical point, a concreter conception of what Hegel 
had called being-for-self. The necessity of passing 
forward to the becoming of unity justifies blending 
attraction and repulsion into a single thought. 
Hegel himself lays upon these terms no such stress as 
that he deemed tliem entirely apposite. (“ Werke,” iii., 
p. 202.) [? See p. 193.] Since relation is contained in 
the concept of the one, the atomists cannot help em- 
phasising this determination also ; but, of course, 
they as little deduce it as they do the exclusive 
relation above ; but beside the atoms there is to be 
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found chance or necessity, whioli brings thorn 
Siniilurly the atomistic toacioT.s of the ptiblic law of 
tlie State represent individuals as brought to;(ciln.'r 
by external need ov force, or by an equally external 
contract. The pre-established harinoii}' whieh, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, places the monad in relation is, 
since every monad is a mirror of the same iinivei-se, 
at least, not so much brouglit in from without as 
many suppo-^c. Also in this regard Leibnitz deserves 
preference before the atomists. ^-^As being-for-self 
forms the basis for subjectivity (sec § 152), so does the 
relation of beings-for-sclf for what later will be 
recognised as realisation of subjectivity, i.e., as system. 
(§ 189.) A system can be thought only where we 
have process, i.e., becoming. 

§ 53. The concept of infinitude was absolute nega- 
tivity. The one that was identical witli itself was 
this, it is true, but because it had not yet carried 
itself into effect (against other), it was merely implicit 
absolute negativity. (§ 40.) One must, therefore, bo 
for other also ; and since there is no longer any other, 
it must be absolute negativity for the remaining ones ; 
this it shows itself in exclusion. B\it as being-in-self 
and being-for-other coincided in posited being (§ 41), 
so also, where the self-excluding ones return again 
into one (^5 52), or exclusion shows itself ns relation, 
there is posited in relation or in becoming-for-othcr, 
and thereby completed (§ 41, obs.), the concept of 
infinitude; and the circle of categories embraced 
under infinitude is fulfilled and closed. 

Wherever a concept is posited, i.e., wherever that is 

D 
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realised, wliich it is in itself (or wherever it actually 
has become what it really was {ef § § 16 and 41,) 
there is also its development concluded. 

§ 54. At the same time, however, an entire group 
of categories here concludes. IIow these are articu- 
lated together is shown bj' a recapitulation of the 
course passed over {cf. § 28), wliich also has to justify 
the superscription chosen. Since in tliis group we 
had to deal first with being, then with merely those 
detcrminatenesscs of being with whose alteration the 
determined itself altered, and we have called such dc- 
terminateness Quality (§ 36), the superscription of 
quality y or also categories of quality^ is given it. Within 
this group have arisen three divisions, which, according 
to the diftbrent principles of designation (see § 28, obs.) 
may either receive the superscription (Hegel’s) being 
there-being, being-for-sclf, or be designated as the 
period from being to becoming, from there-being to 
altcrability, from boing-for-self to relation, or finally^ 
may be called Endlessness (Indetcrminatencss), Fini- 
tude (Determinateness), Infinitude (Self-determination). 

The parallelism which, when one enters more doepl}^ 
into the articulation, appears between the sub- 
divisions and the larger groups is a necessary con- 
sequence of methodical progression ; but, on the other 
hand, the great pleasure which one has in this con- 
stant repetition is often merely a pleasure in an 
entirely abstract schematism, which causes that which 
is in general of greatest concern, vis.^ the difierences, 
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to be overlooked, and with reason has dmwii upon 
itself contempt and repioacli. 

§ 55. The qualitative thought - determinations of 
indeterminateness and detenninateness came together, 
m infinitude, into concrete unity. Since, therefore, in 
this are contninerl all qualitative categories, but 
among them relation, or bccoming-for-onc-another, was 
the highest, we have in this category the truth of all 
the preceding. But even in it, precisely a.s in become- 
ing, there lies a contradiction. As in bectuning, being 
wa-s contained ns cessation, and not-being as origina- 
tion (see § 33), so here united being, since it had 
passed into disunited being, as disunion, and dis- 
united being for the same reason into united bcinr^ 
as union. Since tlie two are opposed, but neither is 
to be thought without tlie other, because union (pre) 
supposes disunion and conversely, these two thoughts 
sublate into the stable precipitate of a being-together- 
and-along-with-onc-another which is neither unitary 
nor the opposite, in which the peculiarity'' which 
above was (§ 54) ascribed to qualitative being has 
vanished, Tliis non-qualitative being wo call quanti- 
tative being, and the inner contradiction of the 
highest, hence of all, qualitative categories, necessi- 
tates a passage to those of quality.t^J 

^*^When it is said of the Kantian concept of 
matter that it implies only (juantitative distinctions, 
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this is from § 62, 1, clear enough. <“> That the 
q\iantitativc determinations presuppose the qualitative ; 
hcncc can he treated only after them, is easily shown 
empiricall}’. One must have the concept of a xvhat 
before one numerates like or similar what's. To the 
contrary the younger Fichte and Braniss. Of course 
the application of the category many at the stage of 
bcing-lor-sclf is an anticipation of a quantitative 
category. {Cj. § 58, obs. 1.) 



II.— SECOND CHAPTER. 


QUANTITY. 


§ 56. Is what the peculiarity of quantity consists 
appears from reflection upon wliat qualitative deter- 
ininateness, wliose negation and truth it proved 
to he, had been. As this was one with the deter- 
mined in such a manner tiiat witli its alteration the 
determined itself altered (§ § 3G, 54), so the tenn 
quantity^^'* will bo employed where something has 
n determinateness, which, without prejudice to the 
nature of that whose attribute it is, may be altered, 
which, tlierefore, “having become inditferent to being, 
is a limit that is just as well no limit.'’(^> Such an 
attribute alone have we first to think. Tliis gives us 
the concept of magnitude. 

^‘>That quantity is the truth of (more) quality 
gives to all attempts to reduce all qualitative attri- 
hutrs {eg.y specific gravity, fluidity) to merely 
quantitative {eg., number of atoms), an inner justi- 
Hcation. Tim word quantity, like the word 
magnitude, has the inconvenience that by it one may 
mean as well quantity in general (in the sense 
of iroo’(mj?, the being a magnitude) os also a quantity 
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(in the sense of roo-dv rt, quantum, a mapiitude), 
which are, however, essentially distinct concepts. In 
order lierc to avoid misconception the foreign word 
quantity .sliall be used in the widest sense, so that by 
it all determinations of magnitude shall be meant, 
J.C., t)ie (jiiantitative in general, and lienee this word 
has been chosen for the superscription of the entire 
cha))ter; the word magnitude will be used to 
denote jro<rdn/s in the sense in which one speaks of 
the magnitude (size) of a house ; finally, quantity in 
the sense of a ‘iro<r6v, or a magnitude, will be denoted 
by the word quantum. ^^>The (quantitative) limit 
of a forest may be widened, the forest extend beyond 
it, and the forest remain a forest ; to alter its qualita- 
tive limit, its haeccciias (1, § 44, obs. 3) means to 
change it into something else. This is true only 
witliin certain limits, because it is only a limited 
sphere in which quantity is the supremo catecrorv. 


A. Magnitude. 

§ 57 {a). A thing has magnitude, or the being a 
magnitude is predicated of it, when there belongs to 
it an attribute which is also external, immaterial to 
it.(^) Because of this difference from being-for- 
self, being a magnitude has the character of bein"- 
for-other, and is opposed as relative being to absolute. 
(See § 47.)^^^ One was determined in itself; that 
which possesses magnitude, on the contrary, does so 
only comparatively. To these negative deductions 
the positive now are to be added, viz., What is con- 
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tainedxn the concept of magnitude, and what, there- 
fore, one really has in this category can be known by 
rellection iipon tliat from wliich this concept origin- 
ated. Tlie twosides of the contradiction, whose trntli 
quantity' proved to be (§ 55) must be found in it, but 
as sublatcd moments, and hence othcrivise than 
where they formed tlic unresolved contradiction. 

Hence merely quantitative determinations have 
meaning chiefly whore external existence is dealt 
with ; but even in the mental sphere we speak of the 
greatness of a character or a deed, e.g., where tlie 
mind enters into external existence. Magnitude is 
taken as the supreme category when, as, for example, 
is done by Islam, supreme stress is laid upon the 
greatness of God, Hence distinctions of magni- 
tude and relative distinctions are used as synonymous i 

As being and not were no longer ns such con- 
tained in becoming (§ 33), so in every later stage of 
development the earlier are contained in an essenti- 
ally altered form. 

§ 58 (i^). In magnitude we shall first have the dis- 
united (§ 55) or self-excluding (§ 51); but the 
moment of self-exclusion is here no longer opposed to 
the moment of union or the becoming one (§ 50), 
since it has shown itself to coincide with it. (§ 52.) 
Therefore, the self-excluding ones will have also the 
character of sameness ; will, because they arc one^ not 
be self-excluding. This means that in magnitude 
are to be distinguished what are not distinguished. (0 
On account of this, therefore, magnitude appeal's 
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03 many, (-> or discrete, or there belongs to 
magnitude tlie moment of discrctio7i.^*'> As in es- 
cUision, so in discretion not-being is repeated. 

<*MVhcn one sa^’s that two things are quanti- 
tatively dirtcrent, this refers merely to the fact tliat 
this ditfercnce is an immaterial one, i.e., is equivalent 
to no diflercuce. Qf Many one can speak only 
where there is addibility, i.e., homogeneity, the 
tilings which are distinguished being also not dis- 
tinguished. lilatiy is, therefore, a purely quantita- 
tive determination ; tlic many stand opposed to the 
numerically one (see § 55, obs.) ; to one as we learned 
to know it, without any numerical meaning (see 
^ 50, obs.) arc opposed not many but the rest. (§ 51.) 

sum, therefore, is not formed of disparates but 
of discretes. ^^^Tlds moment of discretion we 
emphasise when we think of magnitude {e^., of a 
kingdom) as originating for us by leaps, by the com- 
ing together of something and somethings and again 
something or rather one, and again one; or explain 
the greater length of a line to ourselves by the 
addition of points. (The somethings, the ones, the 
points are each what the others are, they are not 
really different, and yet no one of them is what 
another is.) Since this is an essential side of magni- 
tude, such a mode of viewing magnitude is not in- 
correct. In many mathematical demonstrations one 
cannot avoid using it. 

§ 59 (r). But that from which quantity originated 
contained in itself, secondly (§ 55), the moment which 
was there designated as Union, a term which then 
denoted transition, while here it denotes something 
completed. {Cf. § 35.) Magnitude, therefore, just 
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OS it contained that first moment, will have the 
character of distinctionlessncss, and be simple homo- 
geneity /i) But that first moment will not thereby 
be excluded, but will be contained as moment in 
this homogeneity — as inoment, hence as both being 
and not being. This means tliat magnitude, which, 
as in itself homogeneous, is one, or forms a unity, 
will in an ideal manner (§ 47) contain the many 
in itself/'^) which as such or as real will appear 
only where that simplicity ceases. Magnitude 
is on this side constant or a continuum to 
magnitude as such belongs continuity, since it is a 
union. 

^‘>Our consciousness says that the inaf^nitudc of 
a kingdom, the length of a line, is a simple determina- 
tion, that the former has not .several magnitudes, 
the latter not several lengths. ^-^The many arc 
contained in magnitude in an ideal manner, hence 
os mere possibility. Therefore the length of a line 
may bo considered as divided, by dividing the lino 
into lines, each of which has its Icngtii, or also 
into points. in the living organism .simple 

chemical substances are contained as suhlated (com- 
bined), and as such (free) first appear in decomposi- 
tion, so points, because they arc sublated in tlio 
line, appear only at its extremities, where it is 
interrupted. The line does not <r<?«sist (^«teht) of 
points, for then it would contain them us real, but 
exisin (^///.steht, formed like entflieheti) from them, 
contains them negatively. one conceives of 

magnitude as growing gradually, or without leaps, 
one makes prominent the moment of continuity. 
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That Leibnitz ranges the lex continui wiih the 
tlieory of increments is easily explicable. When 
one speaks of discrete and continuous magnitudes as 
ditlerent, the plural alone shows that one takes 
magnitude in the sense of (juantum. But continuity 
and discretion arc here taken only as determinations 
wliich belong to magnitude ^7^ such (in the sense 
of being a magnitude nob of a magnitude). 

§ 60. But what has thus far been developed com- 
])els us to go further. Discretion and continuity are 
determinations of magnitude. It is both many and 
constant. It is taken as the former when we attn- 
butc to an object the predicate much or little, as the 
latter when the epithet great or small. In both 
cases magnitude is attributed to it. But those deter- 
minations are such that each of tliem has in the other 
its limits i.e., its termination and its negation ; for as 
the moment of discretion appears only where con- 
tinuity terminates (§ 59, obs. 3), so can continuity 
appear only at the expense and by the negation of 
discretion, Each limits the other, and magnitude, 
therefore, contains determinations, each of which is 
the negation of the other. 

When Aristotle (“Phys.,” Z 1) says, S’ cerrt . . . 
<n’V(X>j Tu £<7xaTa tv .. . S' dll' firjBkv fxera^v 

<Tx>yy€s, uSui/aror dSiaiptriav cAat Tt OT;veX€S> he has 
quite rightly perceived that we, for example, conceive 
a line (a continuum) arising out of points only by 
giving the points an extension, i.e., by conceiving 
their mere discretion as sublated. Hence our division 
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ceases when we arrive at the indivisible {continua 
oToa/i). Among tlie logical puzzles of the ancients, 
some {e.g., ca/vus, acervus, etc.), treating of the growth 
of magnitude, now put forward the moment of dis- 
cretion, by conceiving one grain brought, then an- 
other, and so on, now pass suddenly from tliis 
determination to tlieir co-cxistcncc, or their union. 
The heap as a co-cxistencc is a continuum ; as a co- 
existence of individual kernels, it contains many. 
The very remarkable problem of how entirely 
deGnitc liomogeneous quanta {e.g., side and diagonal 
of a s(juare) can be incommensurable, would be solved 
if it were shown why, when the one is thought as 
discrete, the other must be taken only os a con- 
tinuum. 


§ 61. But it is also evident that each of these two 
determinations is identical with the other ; discrete 
things arc different^ but, at the same time, they are 
determined as the same, their difference is really 
none. Hence, magnitude in being discrete is really 
distinctionless, i.e., continuous. (§ 59.) Hence, since 
discretion can not be completely conceived except 
when one thinks continuity, discretion is really the 
unity of discretion and continuity. But in like manner 
magnitude %vas continuous, only because tlie many 
were sublatcd in it. Hence it /rcsupposcs these 
many {one point has no fuagnitude, because no con- 
tinuity); therefore continuity is not to be thought 
without the many, i.e., without discretion ; it, there- 
fore, itself is unity of continuity and discretion. 


The Kantian Second Antinomy of pure reason rests 
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upon t)ic effort to hold fast one of these determina- 
tions without tlie other, and is, therefore, really 
already solved by Leibnitz’s sans les simples, il n'y 
aurait point de composi. 

§ C2. What we have at this point is this : each is 
the concrete unity of both, each is, therefore, the 
ivholc of magnitude, which indeed was both. (§ 60.) 
But now, the two limit one another. (Ibid.) What 
we really have then is, self-limiting magnitude. But 
magnitude as limiting itself is definite magnitude (a 
magnitude, n quantity) or what, as the second term 
to mngnitude, we call quantum. This we must think 
if we are to think magnitude completely. 

The transition from magnitude to a magnitude or 
to quantum, which the section shows, has no other mean- 
ing than that, if magnitude is tliought out, a magni- 
tude is thought. The empirical observation that, in 
order to think magnitude, one must think something 
having magnitude as the sub.strate of it, although it 
makes this transition appear as one which we 
ordinarily make, does not sliow the necessity of it. 

B. Quantum. 

§ 63. As from the transition (§ 62) results as the 
concept of quantum, that it is definite or limited 
magnitude, further, since it was magnitude that 
limited itself quantum is the same with its limit, 
coincides with it, finally, since magnitude was 
indifferent limit which the limited also transcended 
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(§ 56, obs.), quantum, as tliat which coincides with its 
limit, wiil be indifferent to itself, and pass beyond 
itself. Thereby it will be that which is indifferent to 
its own alteration, or absolutely variable.^^^ 


If in our idea of quantum all the developed deter- 
minations should be contained, then the choice of the 
term for thi.s category would be justified. But 
that quantum is a {i.e., determined) magnitude is sug- 
gested even by language ; that a quantum is that 
which coincides with its limit is continually asserted 
when it is said that the nature of a magnitude con- 
sists in magnitude, or that it becomes quantity by 
quantity ; but that by which a thing becomes a thing 
was its limit. {Cf. § 45.) Finally, the deter- 
mination of being indifferent to itself is brought out 
by the mathematical explanation of magnitude, which 
says that a magnitude is that which may be increased 
or diminished, ulteied without alteration of its 
nature ; any quantum may be transcended, because it 
is that which is indifferent to itself. Absolute varia- 
bility i.s, tberefore, wbat constitutes the nature of 
quantum. 

§ 64 {a). Also here must be found, degraded to 
moments, hence essentially modified, those determina- 
tions in quantum from whoso contradiction it re- 
sulted. {Cf. § § § 23, 25, 2G, and elsewhere.) First, 
must be contained therein what tiure was discretion ; 
that is, quantum will contain in itself the moment of 
the many. But since it was shown that this moment 
wa.s identical with that opposed to it by which 
magnitude was a continuous unity (§ 68), the many 
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as moment of quantum will be many as forming a 
unity, t.c., pluralityS^'^ This moment of quantum we 
call anmiineration ianzahl') ; it is discretion as sub- 
lated. But, secondly^ there must be contained in 
quantum what previously constituted the continuity 
of magnitude (§ 59^; on this side, quantum will be 
unity ^ but, because now unity no longer stands opposed 
to the many, but has become identical with it {cf § 
G4), this, like that, becomes plural, i.c,, uniticsl^'^ 
Tlic real identity of these two moments is quantum 
as an annumcration of unities, i.e., numberS^^ Pro- 
perly, therefore, quantum is number.^'^ 


Scarcely in the case of any category has lan- 
guage so aptly anticipated thought as in that of 
quantity. The many which are self-exclusive it 
shows as becoming plurality by uniting themselves. 

Similarly, it sjieaks of unities, whereas until now 
unity was in its concept a mere singular. That 
number has as its moments unities and annumcration 


may also be sensibly represented by uniting numbers 
as products or as fractions, the multiplicand in the 
first case, the denominator in the second, representing 
unity, while the multiplier in the 6rst case, the 


numerator in the second, represents annumcration. 
\\'hencvcr one of these moments disapi^ears, number 
ceases, since o or oo takes its place. They form the 
limits of mere number. When in the case of a con- 


tinuously increasing magnitude we go beyond it, 
there' enters into its place something not merely quan- 
titative, but essentially other — instead of a positive a 
negative, Number is a category; in this lies the 
justification of subjecting everything spiritual as well 
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as natural to calculation. The Pythogoreans re- 
gal ded it as the highest category. The coirect percep- 
tion tliat Hvo moments (the u~€ipov and tlie -tpatvoira') 
constitute the essence of number, is not wanting 
among tliem. JSve/y quantum is number. Spatial 
magnitudes form no exception : a spatial quantum is 
the number of spatial unities. 

§ 65. Since numbers arc thought-determinations, 
operation upon them is thought; since tliey arc 
thought-determinations of externality (§ 57), such 
Operation is external thought or reckoning. Reckon- 
ing is the production of numbers, or numbering.^'^'^ 
Since, because of the externality of number, numbers 
are outside one another, and also their moments can 
separate, there is an opposition in numbers, in that 
numbers may be produced by composition or by 
being reckoned together, i.e., when separate numbers 
or their separate moments are united, or by decom- 
position, or being taken separately, as wlion, on tiie 
contrary, one divides what is uuitcd.(-J Tlie real 
foundation of the entire system of number is formed 
by number in its immediacy, wliich. as such, will be 
first in that system. (§ 27, obs.). If number had as 
ite moments annumeration and unity, the most /w- 
mediaie, i.e., the first mode of its unity, will be where 
with unity (or annumeration), also unity with an- 
numeratiou (or unity), is immediately posited. Num- 
ber in its immediacy is, therefore, one (1x1 = 1). 
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By tl\e posilion of one, the series of numbers origin- 
ates. 

The act of numbering is not Aoyt/c^, it is true, 
but yet /\oy«o-TiK^. <"> Like variability, calculability, 
/.t’., tlic ability to be compounded and decompounded, 
docs not find in the nature of number its limit. 
Hence lierc even the impossible (imaginary) is per- 
mitted. Only the Platonic numbers, which arc more 
than mere numbers, concepts, are dcrviilihjToi. Ofic 
is the real principle of numbers, hence even by 
the Pythagoreans .so taken. It is number as not 
posited, in so far number in itself. (§ 41, obs.) Hence 
it comes that every number (a) as not posited (a®) 
equals 1. In their principle all numbers are the 
same, namely, one. 

§ 66. All the various forms of reckoning arc based 
upon certain elementary operations which are the 
fundamental modes (species) of it, but are themselves, 
again, posited by the concept of number. The first 
mode of reckoning consists in the operation in which 
from number, />., immediate number, numbers are 
compounded (summing), a process which has as its 
negative correlate diminishing or differencing. The 
second mode of reckoning occure where unity and 
annumeration, taken separately, are operated upon. 
Numbers are produced^'^ when one number is posited 
as unity, another as annumeration, one is separated 
into its moments, the number being sought which 
was the unity therein or that which was annumera- 
tion (quotient), the latter process giving the correlate 
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of production^ so-called division. While, in the 
mode, one had to do with tlie immediate unity of 
unity and annumeration, and, in the second, with the 
separation of both, the third mode of reckoning 
combines the other tw’o, since one produces numbeis 
from one number by positing the same number ns 
unity and annumeration — potentiation {i.e.y producing 
squares and higher powers or sucli numbers ns arc 
posited os identical with one another, and therefore 
are mediated by their self-external being) together 
with its correlate, the determination of roots. Herewith 
is concluded the circle of the elementary operations, 
which had to be discussed on account of what is to 
follow. 

Hence a product is a more intimate and there- 
fore higher unity tlian a sum, and if arithmetical ex- 
pressions may at all be employed to denote concrete 
unities, one may, if necessary, will that into wliich 
a chemical combination is decomposed its factors^ 
but not its components, />., summands. The 
concept, stated in this section, of power makes it 
clear why many philosophers are fond of using this 
category. In fact, the nature of the concept is con- 
tained in it only in an external manner. (See 5 141. 
obs. 2.) V 3 > 

§ 0^ (^). Quantum (or number, see § 64) was mag- 
nitude which was identical with its limit. Looking 
to the limit of it, wo shall thereby know how 
quantum is in the first instance to be conceived. By 

E 
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the //;;;// of quantum or number is to be understood 
merely that by ^Yhich this definite quantum is this 
one number, hence that which completes this number. 
But now the number, one hundred (for example), is 
completed by no other number tlian the hundredth, 
but, since no one of the hundred is not the hundredth, 
all make a hundred complete. In one hundred, there- 
fore, is contained the limit of the hundred. But now 
in a hundred (1100), hundred is precisely the moment 
oi annuvicration. (§G4, obs. 3.) In the first instance, 
therefore, we shall have to take quantum in the 
aspect which it has through annumeration. Number, 
posited as annumeration, is extensive quantum^ 
a body or number of somethings. 

With reason does Hegel condemn the confounding 
(which, for the rest, is explicable by the concept 
given of discretion and annumeration') of discrete and 
extensive magnitudes, since discretion is a determina- 
tion of magnitude in itself extension of quantitative 
limit. (“ Works,” iii., p. 252 [242].) The question 
whether a person has much money has reference 
merely to the being large of his means, they may 
be large even when diminished ; the question Iww 
large they are, how much he has, aims at know- 
ing the extension of his possession, which extension 
really becomes different with every change. Magni- 
tude in general is conceivable even without number, 
whereas an extensive quantum requires number. 
But number itself is nob yet extensive quantum ; 
but in the latter, so-called denominate number, it 
forms the co-efficient (for example, twenty apples.) 
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Rightly does one here call twenty tlie auuuinera- 
tion (Anzahl) of apples ; in fact, number (Zahl) is 
here posited as annumeration, />., it is related to that 
which gives the denomination precisely as the first of 
its moments to the second. This determination of 
quantum is the first ; hence in the common u,sagc of 
speech is usually taken only so. iMaimon’s 

definition is that extensive quantum i.s plurality as 
unity. Kant defines similarly. By what is joined 
to the number — the denomination — number forfeits a 
part of its variability and calculability. Kxtensive 
quantum is increased or diminished by leaps, because 
in it the moment of discretion repeats itself. Of 
course in liigher potency ; hence was fault found 
above when c.xtensivc quantum and discrete magni- 
tude are interclianged. 

§ C8 (<r), A.S quantum in general, so i.salsocxten.sivc 
quantum something definite, distinct from all others. 
But (§ 67) it is determined by annumeration, i.e., the 
moment of (§ 64.) Without plurality, there- 
fore, extensive quantum would not be this definite 
thing, i.e., it presupposes plurality. This being 
understood, really, wlien we think extensive quantum 
there is consistently thought a quantum which is a 
simple determination, which, however, presupposes 
plurality, from which it is distinct, but which, never- 
theless, it contains as a sublated moment. Even this 
quantum, although distinct from mere number, will 
require it as its co-efficient. (See § 67, obs.) But, like 
the quantum itself, whose co-efficient it is, number 
here gives not so much an annumeration as, rather, a 
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simple determination whiclj, of course, contains and 
hence presupposes an annumeration as sublated 
moment ; i.c.y the co-efficient is here an ordinal 
number which gives not tlie sum but the position. 
Quantum so conceiv’ed is intensive quantumyOX degree. 
If in extensive quantum, quantum was as annumera- 
tion, it is liere posited as unity, so that in extensive 
and intensive quantum the concept of quantum is 
conipletel}' posited. 

Tlic word degree we use wherever one determina- 
tion (the twentieth degree of heat is only one heat, 
tlie twentieth degree of latitude is only one latitude) 
is different from all others (the twentieth degree is 
another heat than the nineteenth) ; although it is not 
without it (tlie twentieth degree is not without the 
nineteenth), nay, it contains them all, as sublated (in 
the twentieth degree the nineteentli is contained ns 
having been, i.c., as sublated). Hence degree, accord- 
ing to Kant and Maimon, is unity thought as plurality. 
But plurality is taken as passed through, i.e., as sub- 
lated. For the rest, the analogy between degree and 
continuity is so apparent that one can not wonder if 
some entirely confound them. 

§ 69. To be extensive and intensive belongs to 

•m 

quantum by its concept. It is the former when 
posited as annumeration, the latter when posited as 
unity. Neither, therefore, is to be thought without 
the other. That extensive quantum refers to inten- 
sive 05 its truth, has been shown (§ 68) ; but in 
similar manner the latter refers back to the former. 
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Definite degree, that is to say, is one simile deter- 
mination, distinct from all others ; but since all other 
(lower) degrees are contained, sublated, in it, it ha? 
in these its annuineration, i.e., its extension.^^'^ Every 
extensive quantum is, therefore, also intensive, and 
vice versa.^-^ To put forward only one of the two 
determinations is to involve oneself in insoluble diffi- 
culties/®^ 

Since the twentieth degree contains in itself 
the nineteenth, eighteenth, etc., i.e., twenty degree.?, 
instead of saying (intensively) the twentieth degree 
we often say (extensively) twenty degrees of heat. 

The greater the ina.ss (extensive) the greater the 
pressure (intensive); the greatne.vs (inten.sive) of the 
character shows itself as a .scries (extensive) of deeds; 
the higher degree of heat as also a greater quantum of 
heat (matter) ; the higher tone as a larger number o( 
vibrations. Often in the ordinary reckonings having 
to do with intensive magnitudes, one treats them as 
extensive ; a.s, for example, when one speaks of twenty 
pounds of force, etc. Only in higher analysis is the 
strength {i.e., the degree) of change taken into ai‘c<junt 
without such transformation. The dispute of 
atomism aud dynamism in the natural sciences which 
mostly, that i.s, in the application of numbers, turns 
upon the distinction between extensive and intensive 
magnitude is, theteforc, idle. 

§ 70. But as discretion and continuity, though not 
to be thought without one another (§ Gl), were the 
negation each of the other, so also the two higher 
powers of them, extensive and intensive quantum, 
exhibit, besides their inseparability just pointed out. 
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also a negative relation to one another. The prac- 
tical human understanding, wliich supposes that with 
increasing extension intensity is endangered, is 
not entirely mistaken ; extensive quantum and in- 
tensive quantum limit one another, and hence displace 
one another. But then, since quantum is completely 
thought only as both, it follows that the more com- 
pletely it is thought, the more it contradicts itself. 
Therefore, it forever ceases to be quantum, and in 
the end the result is timt, as quantum has proved to be 
the trutli of the category of magnitude, so the former 
yields place to the still higher catcgoiy of quantum 
ivhicJi is not quantum. Wlioever operates upon that 
tliinks in a manner which, though doubtful to the 
elementary (§ 66) reckoner, who has operated upon 
mere quanta, can not seem strange to the logician. 
The formula just used states, though in the first 
instance only negatively, the concept of quantitative 
relation as also of the quantitative infinite. 

t'> The distinction that is usually made between 
multum and multa contrasts strangely with the fact 
that we are nevertlieless (see § 69, 2) in the habit of 
making the latter the measure of the former. < 2 ) -With 
this coheres the fact that already in extensive quan- 
tum calculability (§ 65, 2) begins to lose itself. The 
denomination is in calculation neglected, has meaning 
only in the application. Denominate numbers cannot 
be multiplied. In intensive quantum there occurred 
when one would reckon with that, a reduction to 
the extensive. 
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C. Quantitative Relation. 

§ 71. Every quantitative relation is, first, sonie- 
tliing definite, invariable; as such it is represented 
by the exponent.^^'^ At same time it appears, secondly, 
as a variable in the sides which compose it. But both 
are quantum, and are therefore rightly joined by 
the sign =, (| = e). Since thus the exponent (be- 
cause not variable) is, according to § 62, 3, no longer 
mere quantum, while the sides are mere quanta, but 
both are the same, there is, in every quantitative 
relation, contained the contradiction above developed. 
(§ 70.) But since every unity of opposed determinations 
can be represented os an endless progression (§ 49), 
the concept given throws light upon the moaning of 
the quantitative infinite^'^ as upon its application in 
reckoning.^^^ 

By the exponent of the relation I shall mean 
merely the unalterable unit, which shows %vhat the 
relation is. By infinitely great (or small) magni- 
tudes are meant such os cannot bo transcended, i.e., 
according to the definition (§ 63, obs. 3) such as are 
not quanta, t®) Every relation, that is to say, may 
be represented as an infinite series {e.g., 1 + x -f x* 
+ X® — — — — ), and the series may be summed up 
in the relation which they represent ; finally reckon- 
ing may be made with relations of magnitudes in the 
moment of their vanishing, or of the elements 
(principles) of these magnitudes. Only where re- 
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lations are concerned is there necessarily reckoning 
witli the infinite. 

§ 72 (i 2 ). Tlie %’ariablc sides compose the relation, 
and, since the exponent says what the relation is, 
they compose it. But if the exponent is a number, 
the two sides will have merely the mean- 
ing of being moments of a number. Each side is 
therefore an imperfect quantum, has its completion in 
the other, and will tlicrcfore be also variable only 
xuith the other. Tlie relation, therefore, appears in 
the first instance as the relation in which one side 
changes just as the other docs, i.e., as direct relation. 

It is the first, hence the most superficial, mode of 
relation, and in higher spheres gives way to higher 
modes. 

§ 73 {b). But this relation contradicts itself if we 
pay I'egard to the exponent. This was said to be the 
unity of both as its moments, but it is so neither in the 
direct arithmetical relation, since thei*e, as differenccy 
it sliows precisely wherein the two sides do 7iot 
coiucide,^'^ nor in the direct geometrical relation, for 
there it is a quotient^ and hence, since a quotient was 
only unity or annumoration, it is merely a moment of 
number, and therefore equal to only one sideS^'^ But 
since it was made up of both sides the relation will 
correspond to its concept only where the exponent 
contains both sides, whether as or as factors. 
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In both cases we have inverse relation^ in the first, 
arithmetical in the second, geometrical. But 
not only here (when it is sum or product), rather than 
in direct relation does the exponent correspond to its 
concept, but so also does the relation of the sides, 
since here is posited what there merely ivas to be. 
In the alteration of one side the other should alter in 
like manner. This docs not really haf)pen in direct 
relation, since the second side always appears as the 
dependent and non-variable/^^ In inverse relation, 
on the contrary, the second side altera exactly as 
does the first, since it makes its change in opposition 
to that of the latter. 

If in the relation y-x = e, y and x are rect- 
angles of equal bases, which, for comparison’s sake, 
are made to coincide, e is not that which is common 
to both. If y : x is reduced to the simplest 
form by putting x — 1, then e=y, i.e., one side. 

Two radii vectores from one point of an ellipse are 
in inverse arithmetical relation, because here y + x = e. 

The length of the arm of the balance (y) and 
the weight (x) are in inverse geometrical relation, 
because y x = e. In fact, if the rectangle x in- 

crca.'ies, y remains that which exceeds it by e, or 
if in y : x = e, y was the double of x, and this in- 
creases, y remains its double, w Hence is inverse 
relation, as the truth of the direct, higher than it; 
and in higher spheres, force, etc. (for example), 
increase by use (negation). 

§ 74 (r). If in the inverse arithmetical relation the 
exponent is, as the sum of the sides, their unity, 
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SO in the geometrical is it, as their product, a 
definite quantum in which their identity is posited 
as that of unity and annumeration. But at the 
same time the two sides whose unity forms the 
exponent separate, and indeed, forever^ for, since 
neither of the two moments can disappear, so neither 
can become the exponent ; and, since this was the 
unity of both, neither can become unity with the 
other. We have, therefore, the status on the 
one hand, that the exponent is a definite complete 
quantum, i.e., is identical with itself; on the other 
hand, that, since its moments are forever separate, 
the exponent does not come to be or is not. Since, 
now, the unity of being and not being is becomings 
the exponent of the relation is really to be taken 
as becoming, as coming to be. The relation with 
such exponents is variable or living relation, 
the truth and concrete unity of the direct and the 
indirect relations. The three together form a series 
which runs parallel to that of quantum.f®^ Accord- 
ing to the concept given (§ 66) of power, it cannot 
appear strange if the formulae for variable relations 
contain powers. In the living relation the con- 
cept of relation is realised because here both de- 
terminations of the relation, the being constant, 
the being variable, are posited in the se\t-developing 
exponent.^®) 
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An endless approximation is posited : m (say 
the length of the arm of the balance) may increase, 
but since n (the weight) can never entirely disappear, 
it can never become the entirely static moment. 

Hence expressions are here employed which are 
taken from life, as members (of a series), functions, 
increments, etc. Numbers may stand in direct re- 
lation ; multitudes belong to inverse relation, while 
degrees, as intensities, are sides of the living relation 
which the continual change of an intensity (curva- 
tive, for example) displays. Therefore, we meet 
the relation of power in the so-called living forces. 

In development that which changes yet remains 
identical with itself. If in the equations of the 
straight line and the parabola, we designate the 
unchangeable by e. the formulm cx = y, and ex=y2, 
or still better, V, = e, and Vi = y afford examples in 
which the distinction of the direct relation is im- 
mediately evident, since it appears that in the eX’ 
ponent of the latter relation are contained deter- 
minations which constitute the relation. 


§ 75. Viewing relation in its entirety, wo find in it 
a determination which prepares the transition to a 
new group of categories. Relation is a quantitative 
category j but, at the same time, was relation declared 
(§ 70) to bo no longer mere quantum, and how fur it 
is not this has now been shown : absolute variability 
has vanished, for relation is only as it is, this definite 
relation ; if the attribute alters, the relation also 
alters. But it was the essence of qualitative attri- 
butes that with them that which is determined by 
them also alters. Really, therefore, wo have in rcla- 
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tion an attribute which, though of a quantitative 
kind, has yet become qualitative also.^^> Such an 
attribute we call inode, ami to the categories of 
quality and those of quantity the categories of 
modality or of mode form the third group. 

This gives the positive determination to the 
merely negative in § 70. Relations are not merely 
quantitative, but also at the same time qualitative 
determinations. Rightly is it said that the exponent 
states what sort of a relation two numbers form. In 
so far may the exponent be called the qualitative in 
the relation. Hence it was correctly said of infinite 
magnitudes, quantitatively taken, that they are = 0, 
but that they had a qualitative meaning. Since in 
the variable relation os the highest relation the 
qualitative chiefly is active, the calculation of the 
infinite occurs jiriiicipally where such relations are 
concerned. Degree was the category in which above 
all mere quantuins was sublated : it has, therefore, 
more qualitative meaning than has extensive quan- 
tum. Just on that account is every distinction of 
degree alread}' qualitative. Hence, in nature every 
quality exists in a definite degree, or to have a de- 
finite intensity is the manner in which natural quali- 
ties are quantitative. The definition of degree, that it 
is the quantity (better quantum) of a quality is not 
incorrect. Conversely, the category of degree is 
always applied where not so much things os rather 
their qualities are to be quantitatively determined. 

Since the various meanings of this word will 
gradually appear as various determinations of one 
concept, the choice of the name will be justified. 
<8)Thc word modality is here not taken in the merely 
subjective sense in which Kant used it ; rather in the 
sense in which it is taken when one, say, terms 
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the aTro<^a»t7cts /iCTa T/>droi' of the Aristotelians uiodul 
judgments. 

§ 76. Also here a recapitulation of the completed 
course {cf. § § 28 and 54) lets us see how under the 
general superscription Quantity (§ 56, obs. 2), three 
distinct groups arose as sub-divisions, wliich, in 
parallelism with the qualitative categories, gave us 
tirst indefinite magnitude, then definite magnitude, or 
quantum, and, finally, discovered quantitative relation, 
wliich last shows magnitude in its infinitude and also 
in its transition beyond the merely quantitative 
sphere. 
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MODE. 

§ 7 (, ViX Mode" we mean that attribute which is 
both quantitative and qualitative, in that by its quan- 
titative being it is qualitative, by its qualitative 
being it is quantitative. The development of this 
important concept, which, as the unity of quantity 
and quality, is their truth, consists in the positing of 
the individual moments contained in it, whereby its 
realisation comes to pass. This is accomplished when 
all determinations contained in it are posited, and it 
is determined os the unity of them. (§ 41, obs. 5.) 

On account of the ambiguity and the great 
indefiniteness of this term, we take it, similarfy as 
in the preceding chapter we took the word Quantity, 
as the superscription of the entire chapter, instead 
of the term vieasure used by Hegel, which is proper 
for one kind only of mode. (See § 78.) If, there- 
fore, the view was characterised (§ 56, obs.’ 1) as 
justifiable which sought to reduce qualitative attri- 
butes to quantitative, there now appears as still more 
justifiable that view which will explain physical 
qualities by the different inode of configuration of 
the atoms, from which also the number of them shall 
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follow. Of course even this mode of view is not the 
absolutely highest, Also here shall we follow 
the usage of language in justifying it. The various 
meanings of the tuord mode are really different 
determinations of thought. 

§ 78 (<7). The mode as the unity of quantitative 
and qualitative attributes appears first as the im- 
mediate unity of them (§ 27 obs.) This cannot 
be other than what we had in the transition from 
quantity to mode. It had been shown that in a 
quantitative attribute {inz., f elation, in which, tliere- 
fore, mode already lay dormant) the qualitative 
came to light. The quantitative, therefore, forms 
here the real basis, the qualitative appears as the 
accidental ; the former is the principale, the latter the 
accessorium. First, therefore, mode will be magnitude 
upon which quality (quiddity) depends. The deter- 
mining or modifying is here, therefore, the quantita- 
tive. This gives us the notion of measure. 

The fuTpov apurrov is, therefore, something far higher 
than the admiration of mere magnitude. Vetus 
verbum est, Deum omnia pondere, rnensura, numero 
fecisse . — Lei bn i tz. 

§ 79. By measure is to be understood that quanti- 
tative attribute which tells what the quantita- 
tively determined object is. In all languages this 
wluxt is itself often a merely quantitative determina- 
tion. In this case measure is either the unity*-^'* 
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whose aiuiumeration the measured is, or it is a?i’ 
nnmcration^^'^ which shows how many of a certain 
unity the measured contains; in short, we are here 
always concerned with only a quantitative relation, 
the discovery of whose exponent is termed measuring. 
TImt for which such an exponent cannot be found 
is called the measureless or the unmeasured it 
coincides with undetermined magnitude. Like de- 
gree, this form of measure is still quantitative re- 
lation. But since everything whatever may be 
put into relation, measure itself is indifferent, acci- 
dental ; it is, accordingly os one understands by it 
rather the unity whose number is to be found in the 
measure, or the annumeraiion to which that which 
is to be measured shall belong — a standard of 
measure^^'^ or a riile^^ in the concept of which, 
just because of contingency, it is contained that the 
exponent of that relation may be as well irrational 
as rational. 

So, for example, in an elenehus above-named, 
heap is just as well a merely quantitative determina- 
tion as are the distinctions quantitative which are 
assumed between dwarf and giant. Hence in regard 
to that elenehus there is no question as to a change 
of quality. How with quantity quality really alters 
we shall speak of immediately. (§ 80.) W So, for 
example, the ell^ the foot^ etc., is the measure for a 
length. So, six feet say, are the measure for the 
height of a man. w Hence “measureless, limitless, 
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numberless” are employed as synonyms. <'•) Hence 
m many pleases (“ In a measure" etc.) measure, 

nsed as synonyms. A so- 
called natural, i.e., necessary, standard, />., a neces- 
sary unity for comparison is tliereforc a contradictio 
tn adjecto. External fitness may determine the 
choice of the standard, wliich (choice) othenvise 
18 wholly a matter of indifference. The rule 
IS merely the greater annumeration of cases ; 
in ita concept it lies, therefore, that it has ex- 
ceptions. It is essentially distinct fn^m law. That 
the mode may be mere (contingent, externa!) rule, 
appears to be suggested in the use of the word mode 
m opposition to custom. 

§ 80. Because the what which the standard of 
measure determines is not the real (|uiddity of the 
object, the concept of measure is in the standard of 
measure not yet, or not fully, posited, fileasuro was 
to be immediate unity of quantitative and qualitative 
attribute (§ 78); it is, therefore, to be taken rather 
os a quantitative attribute with which the boing- 
so, or hcing-this, of the definite object is really com- 
bined, so that in another magnitude it would really 
be different. In this case tlie magnitude will really 
make the quality ; measure will be quali-fyhig quau’ 
turn. This quantum has for this reason no longer the 
character of indifference. Tlie qualifying quantum 
will, therefore, no longer be a mere quantum, but 
what makes the object this definite thing will bo a 
quantum of a qualitative being, i.e., a degree of some- 
thing. (See § 75, 1.) 


F 
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As an apposite example of a qualifying quantum 
tliat temperature is often cited at which alone water 
is still water (and not vapour or ice). But it is, then, 
not its amount (/>., a definite quantum of water) 
which makes water water, but a quantum of the heat 
of the water; i.e., a qualitative determinateness must 
exist in a certain degree or a certain quantity, in 
order that water may preserve the quiddity of water. 

§ 81. Qualifying quantum is more than external 
standard of measure : it is real measure, for it is 
already what measure was to be, unity of quantitative 
a!id qualitative attribute. This unity is here first 
iff/mc/Ziale 78), hence unity as (§29.) But 

being was identical with not-being or passed into it 
(§ 80); because of the immediacy of that coincidence 
the quantitative and the qualitative attributes will 
likewise separate, and since here the quantitative had 
the meaning of the principale (§ 78), the qualitative, 
that of the accessorium, the quantitative attribute 
will, in this separation, show itself as preponderant in 
the fact that it has a greater breadth. Quiddity will, 
thcx'cfore, be completely joined to the qualifying 
quantum, but not the latter to the former. There- 
fore will the quantum retain the nature of mere 
quantum in so far as it also may be altered without 
the quiddity undergoing alteration. 

In the example cited water remains water when it 
rises from 40"' to SO'’ of heat, though it has taken up 
a greater quantum of heat. On the contrary, the 
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quiddity of the water can not cltauge unless the 
quantum of heat were altered. 

§ 82 {a). But it thus the unity of quantitative at- 
tribute and qualitative attrilute just as inuclwV as 
it is Hoi, and being and not-beiug had their real truth 
in cessation and origination (§ d3), this will appear 
also here. Now will the (jualifying quantum be mere 
indifibrent quantum, which may be altered, its unity 
having ceased with a definite quid.Hty, and now 
again, this unity come forth so that with the altera- 
tion of this quantum there immediately, and therefore 
suddenly, comes into being another quiddity. There- 
fore the qualifying quantum, or the real measure, will 
lie between limits ; and within these limits or within 
this measure a certain quiddity will be found. If 
the measure be exceeded, another quiddity comes into 
being. 

The phenomena, that in the gradual heating of water 
there occurs a point where suddenly it is converted 
into vapour, or that gases under continued pressure 
suddenly become liquid, because the measure, of heat- 
ing or pressure has been exceeded; phenomena which 
have their analoga in the mental sphere, are examples 
of the passage of the merely quantitative into quali- 
fying quantum. It is usual to call them incompre- 
hensible. They are comprehended when we have seen 
that such a passage i.s necessary. Of course they are 
not thereby explained. Explanation has to do with 
the TTws, comprehension only with the 8i6ti. “ The 
greatest enemy of the concept,” says Hegel, "is 
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How.” A phenomenon is understood or explained 
when it \% genetically developed (§ 17) ; comprehended 
through its dialectical deduction. So soon as some- 
tliiiig is seen to bo necessary it is comprehended, even 
tliougii unexplained, and indeed to remain inexplic- 
able. If one cites the elenchi of the ancients as 
examples of this passage, one forgets that heaps and 
the like are merely quantitative determinations. (§ 
79, obs. 1.) 


§ 83 {b'). If one reflects upon what is really con- 
tained in the concept stated, the qualitative came 
forward where the termination of quantum was 
reached. But this obviously means nothing else than 
that the quantitative is bounded, limited by the 
qualitative. Therefore, precisely, is the qualitative 
the determining. (§ 44.) If, therefore, we think 
mode as measure logically through, we are compelled 
to think not so much a qualifying quantum as ra- 
ther quiddity determining (quantifying) quantity. 
Since it as such is coloured by quantity, quantifying 
quality will have already in itself the quantitative 
determination.<^> Mode, as precisely quality which 
is modifying, as consisting in a quality which is not 
mere quality, but, even quantitatively determined, re- 
acts against the quantitative determinatoness and 
modifies it, is way or manner. If in measure 
mode was posited in its quantitative moment, in way 
it is posited in its qualitative.^*^ 


As an example of this category it may be cited 
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that water, because it is (by its quiddity) water, takes 
up a definite quantum of heat as different degree of 
heat from that of ice, say. The difrerent capacities for 
lieat are in nature wliat in tlie spiritual sphere per- 
haps so manifests itself that the same impression has 
a different effect according to the dilFerent condition of 
that which receives it, because it is its manner so to 
receive it. In the example cited, the heat capacity 
of many substances is a definite one only in cose of 
definite temperature, i.e., a definite quantum of heat. 
In the mental sphere the receptivity which 
strengthens the impression received has its more or 
les.s. Herein lies a difference between quiddity (§ 3G) 
and way or between what and how. Also here it 
must be observed tliat with the developinent of this 
category these phenomena ore not explained, but 
shown to be necessary, i.e., postulated by reason. 

Since mode means both way as well as measure, 
it was chosen as the general superscription. Expres- 
sions such as that, Everything depends upon manner 
and zvay, The value of a gift is increa.sed by the how 
of the giving, etc., sliow the great importance which 
is attributed to this categ«>ry. In this sense the 
sophists take the term measure when in making man 
the measure of things they make tl>e objective value 
of all things give way to liis subjective condition. 
The individuality of man is then the modifying 
element. 

§ 84 (c). A further rcfiection upon the determina- 
tions thus far considered leads further. The quanti- 
tative mode limits the qualitative, and vice versa. 
But if (§ 45, 2) the limited is one with its limit, those 
two determinations must be thought os one, and, by 
the combination of what on the one side and what on 
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the other the mode had been, its concept realised or 
comj)letely thouglit. If, now, in measure the first 
qualitative leading category, being, was joined with 
first quantitative, magnitude, while in way^ when 
quantum must determine whether it belong to some- 
thing or to other, and the second quantitative leading 
category was conditioned by the second qualitative 
determinateness (§ 35, ff), mode must, where it tran- 
scends the oiiposition of those two, show itself os the 
unity of that which quality and quantity had always 
shown in their third position. This had been in 
quality absoluteness, i.e., being-in-and-for-self, but in 
quantity relation. The complete or real mode will, 
thci eforo, be that which shows hoiv one object is re- 
lated to itself (not to another, but in general, i.e., 
absolute, or how it is related, properly speaking, xvith 
it). 

§ 85. That which expresses this relation may, in 
default of a better term, be called Inner Relation, 
Proper Being, Inner Nature, unless one will perhaps 
say property. By it is to be understood that de- 
pendence of the determinations of measure upon way, 
and vice versa, which is postulated by reason, which, 
therefore, wherever it is present, fills the thinker 
not with admiration but with joy. When definite 
ways combine only in definite measures, or, 
again, ccHain relations of measure betray themselves 
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in certtiin constantly appearing 'vays, tliis is with 
reason referred to the property and inner nature 
of such combinations, and thus is recognised that 
they have their own mode. Since mode as hero 
conceived combines the two other modal categories, 
and likewise also the qualitative which contained 
all other qualitative categories with the quantitative 
into which all quantitative categories liad entered, — 
all the categories hitherto considered are in it con- 
centrated, and a point is reached which is related to 
the three chapters treated precisely as those (third) 
categories had been, respectively, related to each 
chapter. Here a principal division of the logic is 
concluded. 

<*> Chemical proportions, in which only definite 
measures of combinations may enter and bo repre- 
sented by equivalents, find their analogues in the 
spiritual world. Likewise isomorphism. He 
who docs not perceive this to be a logiad relation 
may lapse into astonishment or dream of borrowings 
when he hears of similarities in Buddhism and 
Papacy, between Jews and Jesuits, etc. Like 
relations give like forms, wliicli is precisely tlieir 
mode. 

§ 8C. A recapitulation of the course passed over 
has lure more than one purpose. First, it has to 
show how in the chapter whicli has received 
the superscription mode (§ § 77-85) the gradual 
realisation of this concept has been accomplished, 
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in that the mode is conceived first as quantitative 
or as measure {§ § 78-82), then as qualitative or 
as way (§ 83), finally, as unity of both, and so as 
complete and real mode (§ § 84, 85). Secondly, it 
must bring to consciousness the fact that here a 
primary group of categories is concluded. This is 
evident from the fact that just as in the individual 
chapters closed circles had shown themselves, so 
also here a relation of return into self appears, 
whereby those circles become, as it were, points or 
epicycles in the periphery of a greater circle. The 
complex of inseparable or being attributes which 
the first chapter had treated, quality, had given 
place to the complex of the indifierent, which 
(quantity) were treated in the second chapter. Since 
neither could be thought without the other, the de- 
velopment arrived at determinations in which the 
indifference is sublated, and which, therefore, are 
again m being,— in which again ” is suggested that 
mode or the hoxv, although distinct from quality or 
the wJuitf is, nevertheless, also it in such a manner 
that it is higher quality, proper or second what. 
With this second task is naturally combined a third : 
to fix the superscription which belongs to the 
finished part. Hegel, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple mentioned in § 28, obs., uses the word being, 
of course in a wider meaning than that which 
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it had there, where it denoted the first category. 
Since being had been equal to immediacy, it is no 
deviation from him when, instead of being, immediacy 
was placed. Categories of immediacy are, however, 
those thus far considered: because as the first, 

presupposing no others, they are employed by 
tlie first thought which presupposes no preparation 
for it, hence is immediate. Hence this first part of 
the logic may be characterised as the logic of natural 
thought or of life, n fact in which the peculiar 
difficulty precisely of this part is explained. 
Secondly, they w'ere so called because they leave 
the object to which they arc applied, in its im- 
mediacy ; do not, as do those hereafter to be treated, 
take it as mediated in itself, so that with the aid of 
the categories hitlicrto considered the object is taken 
just as it is, while the later categories, where they 
are applied, cause the being-just-so as well os being 
to disappear. 

Naming, numbering, measuring as answers to 
the questions gttid ? quantum ? quomodo ? are the first, 
hence entirely natural forms of thought. The later 
categories are those which artistic and scholastic and 
scientific thought applies. <*> To reflect upon reflec- 
tive thought is easy for every one, whereas to study 
undeveloped and unrcflected thought is difiScult, for 
the same reason that the simplest occurrences in the 
organism are investigated later than are the more 
complex. Because it is not so easy to study exactly 
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naming and counting as judging and concluding ; the 
former is more seldom done, and when one does it, he 
must have it said of himself that he busies himself 
with ^Yllat does not belong to logic or the theory of 
thought. As if counting wore not a kind of think- 
ing ! Compare tlie answers wliich are received 
to questions quid? and quantum? with those which 
tit qua de causa ? and cui bono ? and it will be found 
that there the answer states one thing which the 
object is, while here a relation of two is always 
stated, and the concern’ is about such a thing (cause, 
end, etc.) as the object, not is, but has. To have is 
tlie negation of to bo : it therefore serves, in many 
languages, to form the preterite of it. 

§ 87. The passage to a new group of categories is 
mediated by the perception that in those lost con- 
sidered there begins to disappear the character which 
all the categories of tlie First Part had had. That had 
been the real how, the category which wo apply 
when we observe how it stands with the object, or how 
the object is related to itself in itself. But since a re- 
lation is conceivable only between two things, we have 
in that question reall)" no longer exercised a thought 
which is a taking of objects just as they are, but is 
a dualising thinking, i.e., what is usually termed re- 
flection. (§ 13.) By this position of duplicity the 
hitherto simple being separates in two, and it is no acci- 
dent that for the designation of that category there 
offer themselves only terms which require a comple- 
ment. {Proper suggests an improper, inner an outer.) 
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For such duplication the name of immediacy is no 
lonpjer appropriate, and so tlie last modal cjitef^ory 
formed the threshold to a group of categories, wliicli, 
just because immediacy has ceased to be we may 
characterise as the categories of mediation. 
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Second ipart. 

CATEGORIES OF MEDIATION. 

ESSENCE. 

§ 88. As, wherever a hitherto whole suffers diremption. 

instead of it, two things appear, each as the whole 

but in opposite ways, thus negating one another, so 

we are compelled at the point reached, to think, 

instead of being which is in itself one and whole, two 

negations of it which are related to one another as 

kernel and shell. To these thoughts correspond 

completely the words essence and appearance^ which 

both negate (2) being, but not as not-being, for this 

they do not both denote but as being proper and 

improper. Essence and appearance ai*e, therefore, 

diametrically opposed to one another, since the former 

is thought as that which cannot appear, the latter as 

tlie essenceless, but so that the latter accompanies the 

former, as it were, as a shadow, and appears in 

With essence and appearance the circle of mediations 

is entered upon/*^ and if 7iecessity proves to be the 
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highest of all mediations (§ 130, ft'.), it is here al- 
ready clear why the position of duplicity was neces- 
sary to the perception of it. (§ 12.) 

^’^Let one think of yolk or kernel and shell into 
which that which has split in two has transforine*! 
itself for the child who, hitherto, had seen only one 
(egg or nut). When our language designates 
sublated being as that which has been, it takes an apt 
turn. Aristotle calls essence to t* iji- ctVat ; the Middle 
Ago quod erat esse. Therefore is essence pre- 
ferred (§ 86) to being proper, and in the essence of a 
substance is sought the ground why it combines in 
itself certain proportions, etc. § 5^, 1.) If 

God is conceived as essence over against the world as 
appearance, this is a worthier, because deeper, 
category tiian when ho is conceived only great. 

§ 89. Essence thought in opposition to appearance 
gives the concept of the essential, that which in it 
only appears being the unessential. But since the 
essential is only os opposed to unessential, the latter is 
essential to it; it as much requires the unessential as 
the unessential does it. Each, therefore, appears in 
the other, or there exists between them a reciprocal 
relation, which we call reflect ion, or relativity.^'^^ 
Like this first mediation, all others also arc a 
reciprocal union one with another. The distinction 
of this sphere against that of immediacy may, there- 
fore, be defined as follows : we here have to do with 
pure determinations of reflection.^^^ This sphere is, 
therefore, that of posited contradiction.^^) As upon 
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this fact rests tlie difficulty of this sphere, so, on the 
contrary, contradiction here is, as posited, easier to 
discover than in the First Parb.<^^ 

This term, borrowed from Optics, is usually 
taken only subjectively as denoting only our action 
(see § § 13 and 87), later (§ 95, obs. 1) it will appear 
in how far one is justified in so taking it. It is here 
taken objectively as reciprocal reference of things to 
one another. ^-^Thc categories of relation, which 
Kant tx'eats beside these of quantity, quality, and 
modality arc, to say nothing of their subjective 
meaning, only a part of the categories which arc here 
discussed. (^)In the sphere of being everything was, 
immediate, and hence reciprocal reflection did not 
make its appearance ; one category did not refer 
immediately to another, but went over into it ; some- 
thing became other, etc. Here, on the contrary, a 
reflection is posited. Positive, for example, is not to 
be thought without negative, cause not with effect, 
etc. Here always two arc posited at once ; relativity 
and, still, reference to self. ^*^In the Introduction 
(§ 13) it is said that to comprehension belongs re- 
flection, which discovers contradiction in the object. 
If later it is shown that the concept, the real object 
of comprehension, is the unity of being and essence, 
there will thereby be thrown a clearer light upon the 
assertion there discussed, that comprehension has to 
take the object first as it is, then os it contradicts 
itself. <®^Thc transitions from one determination to 
another are, therefore, that which is most ditficult in 
the First Part ; here, on the contrary, the difficulty 
lies rather in abstracting from reflection upon other. 

§ 90. Since scientific procedure has to do with 
necessity, all the mediations here to be considered are 
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fojms of scientific, hence also of artistic culture) 
mediated thought, and precisely as the categories of 
immediacy, those of mediation are so called for a 
double reason. {Cf. § 86.) As the First Part, as 
logic of life, criticises the categories of natural 
thought, so the Second PaH criticises the categories 
of tlie sciences.^^^ Tlic basis of them is constituted by 
the two just named. They appear, therefore, as the 
leading categories for the thought which makes the 
transition from life to the sciences. If one denotes 
the spliere which separates both by the word school^ 
it is intelligible why the school has elaborated pre- 
cisely these categories into (exclusive) laws of thought, 
in that scholastic dogmatism regarded only csscfice, 
scholastic scepticism only appearance^ as a justified cate- 
gory. Conceivabilily, which alone interests scholastic 
thought, is by it limited to the applicability only of 
these two categories. In this the institution which 
prepares for tl»e scientific career, whicli (institution) 
is also called school, follows it.^*^ 

The first, yet unscientific, thinking is satisfied 
with discovering quality, with counting, with measur- 
ing. Quite otherwise does the mind function when it 
compares {cf § 9a) or saalis grounds {cf. § 102) or will 
discover efficient forces. (§ 119.) Then it has to do 
with mediations. It does not stop at the immediate, 
but, breaking through this, looks behind it, and by 
means of it finds another. In this criticism they 
are shown to bo untrue ; such, however, they are 
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regarded only from the (philosophical) absolute stand- 
point. The empiricist, for example, who as such has 
not risen to this standpoint, but will remain upon the 
standpoint of experience, i.e.y of inceptive thought 
my “Outlines of Psychology,” § 112), cannot 
avoid using these categories, any more than natural 
thought can be satisfied with counting, etc. Hence 
with one that fear of all appearance which causes 
him to demonstrate even that which is most 
obvious, and with the other the tendency to see in 
everything only appearance, at most, probability. 
Scholastic dogmatism is related to the undeveloped 
dogmatism of life as the categories which they 
employ. The like is true of the two forms of 
scepticism. Appearance is reflected not-being, essence 
is reflected being. It is, therefore, entirely proper 
when in learned schools the pupils obtain conscious- 
ness of the determinations of thought which form the 
foundation for those by the application of which one 
is scientifically occupied. This the pupil should not 
yet be ; hence it is not proper to him to gain a judging 
knowledge of them. If scholastic scepticism had 
won the victory over dogmatism, there would have 
been laid down in the gymnasial logic, instead of the 
familiar three laws, three entirely opposite ones. 

§ 91. In the first instance, we have the concept of 
essence as opposed to essenceless appearance. Now, 
although (since essence is also what is reflected into 
appearance) it must, in what is to follow, be shown 
that mere essence is an abstraction, since it forces 
itself into the sphere of the appearance standing 
opposed to it {cf § 106), yet, because it has first 
so presented itself, it is to be conceived as such, and 
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mere essence, or essence in nbsiracto, is first to be 
considered. All determinations which are present in 
this consideration will be predicates of essence, 
while their opposites may be assi^ed to appearance 
or be made predicates of appearance. There is re- 
quired, therefore, only a more precise consideration 
of the one in order to know (by inversion) what is 
true of the other. 
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I.— FIRST CHAPTER. 


ESSENCE AS SUCH. 

§ 92. Essence is not being ; to discover it one must 
not stop at being. On the other hand, one must 
not, in trying to discover the essence of a thing, 
think of something entirely diflereut,<“^ but only it 
itself. Hence by essence is to be understood what is 
notf yet w, being, i.e.^ reflected beings reference to self, 
which, however, is mediated by reference to other, 
which appears in it. This reflected reference we call 
identity. 

<9 Here is explained why, when essence is sought 
to be discovered, the object is altered (§ 5), />., its 
being is treated as a shell that must be broken 
through. <*>One must go forward, it is true, but 
keep by the fact in hand. 

A- Identity. 

§ 93. Identity contains in itself the two determina- 
tions of being and being-returned-intO'Self, If one 

abstracts from the latter, one has mere indifference, 
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abstract distinctionlessness,<‘> i.c., mere boin^^ This 
is often denotefl by the word identity^ althou^li it is 
merely the abstract form of identity, mere inditfer- 
eiice. This empty or abstract identity is, Iiowever, 
only a momctit in identity. Identity is completely 
conceived onl}' when it is at the same time conceived 
as actual reference, which a.s such has for its pre- 
supposition exclusion (| § 51, 52), so that the true or 
concrete identity is the unity of abstract identity and 
its opposite, i.e., inseparability.^*^ 

Hence the word identity is commonly taken 
as similarity. Because it is the essence of tl»o 
tliouffht of the understanding to isolate all deter- 
minations, and tliereby to Ji.v them, this abstract 
identity is also called identity of the understanding. 
This abstract identity has been made tlie leading 
cate^'ory in the so-called first law of tliou£,dit. in the 
law of identity or of contradiction. It would tliere- 
fore be stated, everything is identical, non-identity 
(contradiction) is mere appearance. The law of 
identity, A= A (as rule: If one thinks a thing, he 
tliinks only it), is empty, says nothing, beCJiuse it pre- 
dicates of A empty identity, ptire being. In every 
judgment one really contravenes this law, because 
one tlmrein places tlie subject in relation to a pre- 
dicate, while tliis law allows A to be referred only to 
itself. Hjq proposition (Schelling and Hegel) 

tliat identity is unity of identity, and non-identity is 
entirely correct. ^^^This word comes nearest to tlie 
concept of identity. If hitherto {e.g., § § 12. 84, and 
elsewhere) the category of identity was applied, this 
word is always used in the now developed sen.sc, 
and this is one of many examples of how one is 
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compelled to apply categories before they have been 
critically examined. {Cf. § 21.) How it is with the 
iiicvtity of being and not being, quality and quantity, 
etc., will therefore properly be here for the first time 
entirely clear. 

§ O-l. If identity is to be rightly tho\ight, we must 
think it as unity or without sameness, i.e.^ unity of 
(abstract) identity and non-identity. If we do this, 
we really think wliat is called difference^^^ the 
reflected form of what wo have designated as other- 
being.^-^ If, therefore, essence was to be thought 
as identical with itself, difference is likewise an 
essential category ; it is, beside identity as the first, 
the second form of mediation. Applied as a law 
of thought, difference gives us the proposition, 
Everything is different, which, of course, contradicts 
the proposition of identity. (See § 93, obs. 2.) 

If one says of two objects that they differ in 
this or in that, one says thereby that there is some- 
thing in which they both coincide (are identical), but 
that at the same time they both differ and arc dis- 
tinguished. <^Mn what has just been said the 
distinction is also given between being different and 
being other. When two things are different (or each is 
other) there may be assigned wherein they differ ; on 
the contrary, this question has no meaning when we 
have to do with something tsudi other; the other is not 
in something but in general the absolutely other; 
whether it is on that account other, remains un- 
determined. (Or also thus, in difference the different 
things are each related to its other.) Since 
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identity cannot be (completely) thought without 
difi’erence, one sees that the accu^atio^ biou^dit 
against philosophy that it is n sv-stem of itlcntity 
is not so terrible as it at first appears. 


B. Diffeuen'ce. 

§ 95 {(i). Each of tlie difforent is related to itself, 
and at the same time reflected into its other. If they 
are taken only in the first determination, they appear 
as immediately being, and their being reflected into 
one another then /-rZ/j- of them.^*^ This gives 
us imimdiate or cxtcmal^-'^ difierence, diversityS^^ 
Even in thi.s are to be found, particnlail 3 ’ determined, 
the moments of diflTerence: but identit^^ is, as ex- 
ternal, likeness; non-identity, os equally external 
unlikenessS^^ Both are therein contained, hence only 
the like and unlike may be described or be com- 
pared as diverse/®^ 

In the subject comparing, who then rcjlccls 
upon them. Since reflection here falls within the one 
comparing, it appears as the act of that one. {Cf. § 89, 
obs. 1.) Although we regard them as diverse, it 
apj)ears not to touch things themselves, is external to 
them. ^^^This catcgoiy is by Leibnitz converted 
into a law of thought, although, particularly' in llic 
grounding of it, the far higher category of end plays 
a part. This law of thought runs: Everything is 
diverse ; that the opposite is the cose is merely an 
appearance. A= not - B, or, stated as a rule, If y'ou 
think A, exclude B — whereby not merely A is thought. 
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categories of externalitj", />., the quantitative, 
play a very important part in comparison. With- 
out a Urtinm coinparationis the search for diver- 
sity is somewhat idle. ^"^^Xot accidentally does 
our language denote the termination of a dispute by 
the word Vcrglcich [= comparison taken in the sense 
of adjustment of a disagreement^. 

§ 96. In the concept of diversity there is contained 
a contradiction which was indicated oven in the name 
when it was de.scribcd as immediate difference (/>., 
relation which excludes relation) — a contradiction 
which compels us to conceive the merely external 
tliHercnco more inwardly, the immediate difference 
more essentially. The moments of divei’sity are like- 
ness and unlikeness. But likeness = identity of the 
non-identical, wliilc unlikencss is the non-identity of 
things compared, i.e., of ones that have become: each 
moment is therefore the other also ; i.e., each is 
difference, and, since each side is reflected into the 
other, we have, os the second form of difference, 
difference that is reflected into itself, i.€., essential 
difference. Essential difference is opposition, in which 
the reflection no longer falls in the comparing subject, 
but the tilings distinguished differ in themselves, each 
of them having in the other its other. Essence is 
opposition. Opposition is an essential category, and, 
indeed, higher than mere diversity. 

§ 97 iff). As difference, opposition contains the 
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moments of difference in itself. On the one hand, 
therefore, will be found here identity ; but, since each 
side is unity with the other, identity in spite of that 
unity, hence confirmed, posited identity. So like- 
wise non-identity. Hence opposition is formed ; first, 
by the different posited as identical — tlie positive 
second, by the different posited as non-identical 

tlie negativeS^'^ 

Tlie word positive is, therefore, often used 
merely to denote the being posited, c.g., positive re- 
ligion. Here abstraction is made from the fa^ct that 
it is posited dijference. Because opposition is an 
essential category, it has given content to a law ot 
tliought. Everything is an opposite, or it must be 
either + A or - A, tertinm non datnr{ot is more appear- 
ance), is a proposition whicli completely contradicts 
the proposition that it is mere k.{i.e., neither + nor — ). 

§ 98. From the concept given of opposition result, 
as regards the relation of positive and negative, the 
following determinalion.s : — Since all things arc 
posited as difference, they are therein alike ; 
but since everything is reflected into the other as 
its other, so everything is inimical to every other, 
and they cancel one another but, finally, since 
the positive is the posited identical,^^^ the negative 
the posited non-identical, everything has its own 
specific nature, which belongs not to any other, smeo 
the po-sitive appears os that which remains the same, 
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and is therefore determinable, while the negative 
appears as tlie clianging and determiningS^'> 

In reckoning with opposite magnitudes all these 
determinations receive their rights; — As alike 
they may be summed, and, for example + ae and — ao 
together make 2ae as the excentricity of the h 3 '|)er- 
bola. <->As cancelling one another + 8 and — 8 
together = 0. ^®^A second power which were not 

positive would be a coniradictio in adjecto because in 
the second power a number is posited as identical 
witli itself. {Cf. § 6G.) The positive multiplier, 
therefore, does not alter the quality’ of the multipli- 
cand, while the negative determines it. The positive 
aj^pears as the weaker, the negative as tlie active. 
So in the difference of sex the woman is the positive, 
the man the negative moment {^Cf. my “ Outlines of 
Psychology," § 26.) 

§ 99. But os diversity points beyond itself, so also 
docs opposition. If, that is to say, we consider its 
moments, the positive is only by reflection into the 
negative standing opposed to it, hence is positive 
only because it negative (the negative); the nega- 
tive is opposed to it. The negative is only in so far 
as it is not mere absence but a thing posited, f.^., in so 
far ns it is positive. ( § 97, obs. Each, therefore, 

is also identical with its contrary. But if each is 
really also its contrar^^ each is really the entire 
opposite^ and since each is directed towards the other, 
we think, when wo think the opposite through, really 
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the opposite turned against itself, i.e., contradiction 
as tl)e third and higliest form of difference. 

Mere privation does not amount to opposition, 
since opposition has os its conditio sine quA non 
position. Thus, evil is not mere absence of the good 
but its negation. <-^One needs only to consider the 
proposition of opposition in the above formula, A = A. 
more precisely to find contained in it A= not A, for 
by A is to be un<lerstood A taken absolute, and the 
predicate says that there is nothing of the kind. 

§ 100 {c). Contradiction occurs where something 
is opposed to itself. As are divei*sity and opposition, 
so also is contradiction an essential categor}^ and 
deserves, like them, to be predicated of everything.^^'^ 
Nevertheless, the fear of contradiction is so great 
that it is characterised as the inconceivable, whereas 
a multitude of phenomena arc real examples of 
existing contradiction without their being looked 
upon as impossibilities. 

The commonly so-called proposition of contra- 
diction does not do this : os the negative form of the 
proposition of identity it the rather makes contra- 
diction the predicate of nothing, or explains it os 
appearance, and must therefore be called the prin- 
cipium non-contradictionis. Motion and life are 
such examples. Before all, belong here the various 
phenomena of polarity. These are not exactly pheno- 
mena of opposition, as Schweigger rightly observes; 
but in that the unlike are posited as identical, that 
each of the polar opposites is in tension, i.e., is defec- 
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tive without its opposite, etc., contradiction appears to 
us as reality. 

§ 101. But of course we cannot stop with con- 
tradiction, and, in so far, the above-mentioned fear is 
well grounded. For what is contained in contradic- 
tion ? Each side of the opposition repels itself. But 
since each side was the entire opjmsition (§ 99), 
and the opposition itself was e.ssence (§ 96), we have 
the result that essence as contradiction repels itself 
from itself Thei'eby essence is as reflection into self, 
and the duplicity which it was is posited^ and hence> 
as may be presumed, perfected. In this repulsion, 
essence will be, first, essence that is identical with 
itself, but which repels itself i.e., ground, and, 
secondly, essence which is different from itself and 
self- repelled — consequent. The former repulsion is 
position since essence contradicts itself, it, as 
groun<l, posits a consequent, contradiction sublates 
itself mio the relation of ground and consequent.^^'^ 

The expression, posit (§ 41), obtains here a 
closer determination. Posited is that which has a 
mediated, conditioned being. In the example cited in 
§ 41, obs., there is tsground for the object’s being here. 
The posited depends upon the positing, therefore, at 
one time the being posited may be described as 
superior (to being-in-self), at another a thing may be 
described as merely posited, i.e. dependent. When 
language makes the contradictory tall to the ground, 
it displays a shrewd perception. It has thus far been 
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presnppo'^e*! (see § 16), that where contradiction 
occurs somethin^ must folloiv therefrom. ^>ow tluvt 
presupposition is proved., since it has been shown that 
coiitradiction has its truth in the relation of ground 
and consequent. 

C. Ground and Consequent. 

§ 102. Tlie relation of ground and consequent, the 
tliird form of mediation, besides identity and differ- 
ence, forms, abstractlj' stated, the unity of both, since 
wherein wliat is identical witli itself contradiction 
occurs, this relation also occurs. In it ground is tlie 
movement of identity, hence the fixed, while what 

follows and hence contains contradiction. (§ 100, 

obs. Tliis relation, like those two, is an essential 

category, and therefore yields the content of a law of 
thought. In it the same thing (essence) is twice 
posited in different determinations, wliich reflect 
into one anotlier and arc inseparable, so that it is 
merely a violent abstraction, \vhich will separate 
them or maintain only one as essential . Essence 
is therefore perceived wherever the relation of ground 
and consequent i.s perceived. Thereby it is expressed 
that the two laws of thought thus far considered are 

inadequate. 

Empirical science usc.s these categories especially ; 
in fact, to seek ground is more than merely to 
compare. They are treated as leading categories 
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when (say in a definition of philosophy) knowledfje 
of essence and knowledge of grounds are used protnis- 
cu6. Particularly in Leibnitz is the proposition 
of (sufficient) ground treated as such. Bauingarten 
has rightly rounded out the Leibnitzian proposition 
into his principiuin rationis ct ratiocinnti. Everything 
has a ground means, everything is a conserjuent ; 
everything has a consequent means, everything is a 
ground. 'Phis proposition sa^’s that groundlessness or 
consequenceles'^ness is mere appearance. Ground 
and consequent are tiie same essence ; lienee Jacobi is 
right in his polemic against the application of this 
category to the relation of God and the world. It 
is, therefore, difficult to define the ground otherwise 
than through the consequent, or vice versa. <®^Such 
abstraction is it, for example, when one will justify 
an action (quite in the masculine manner) only by 
its grounds, or (quite femininely) only by its conse- 
quences. Hence the elfort of llerbart, in order to 
rescue the proposition of identity, to eliminate that of 
ground. In fact, the latter has as its scheme, A = B, 
that is, if you think something, think (at the same 
time) other. {Cf. § 93, 2.) 

§ 103. If one considers this relation more closely, 
it appears (^r) that the consequent is the same with 
the ground, onl}' that it is it in the way of being 
posited (§ 101); it is therefore so related to the 
ground that tlie giound is, in itself., implicitiy what 
explicite, or posited, is contained in the consequent. 
Tlie ground as in itself the consequent is the germ or 
source from which the consequent issues. 

This determination is correctly stated by the ex* 
pression : Omne ( animal ) ex ovo. 
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§ 104 (d). But since the ground re’/>t'/s the conse- 
quent, it stands opposed to it; the repelled and ex- 
pelled is therefore an other than it. The ground, as 
referring itself to the consequent as its other, distinct 
from it, is what is called condition or occasion under 
which or through which the consequent issues. 

The theory oi generatio acquivoca, which, even if it 
wore not confirmed in experience, would therefore 
not be irrational, will allow the consequent to occur 
only under external conditions. The good reasons, 
which a sopliistical raisonnenunt has ready for every- 
thing, are chiefly mere occasions. 

§ 105 (c). But even hereby the concept of ground 
is not exhausted. If, that is to say, the consequent 
is another than the ground, its being is the not-being 
of the ground. The ground, therefore, in positing the 
consequent, really posits its own not-being, i.e.,sub/ates 
itself The gi-ound,as positing the consequent only 
by its self'Suhlatiou (or negation of self), is foundation 
or presupposition, compared with which the conse- 
quent, because it is the iprosupposing, appears as the 
higher.^^ 


The concept of ground as foundation, i.e., as 
that which grounds only as directed to the ground, 
has been admirably discussed by Schelling (" Treatise 
on Freedom,” and particularly, “ Memorial to JncoV*i ”). 
Only as so understood is the concept of ground rightly 
understood. Hence, when one seeks consequents, 
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the grounds do not so readil^^ offer themselves, be- 
cause they are the subservient moment of the conse- 
quents. For the rest, all the various determinations 
of the ground coincide in living development: the 
egg is equally germ, preserving condition, and finally 
means of nourishment for the self-developing chick. 

§ 106. In its completed development it appears 
that this relation contradicts itself, 0) and hence 
(§ 101) sublatcs itself to the end that something else 
follow from it : the ground has been the positing 
(§ 101, obs. 1), but it has rather been shown (§ 105) 
that it is the {\iTQ) supposed. Further, the ground had 
been the same with the consequent (§ § 102, 103) ; 
but, instead, it has been shown that it is not the 
same (§ 104). Finally, the ground had been that 
which was identical with itself ; but it has rather 
been shown that it sublates itself. (§ 105.) As this 
complete contradiction, the relation of ground and 
consequent sublates itself ; and since this relation had 
been a determination of essence itself, so essence itself 
sublates itself^^^ posits itself as its own negative. 
But now the negative of essence had been degraded 
to appearance. Since, therefore, we are compelled by 
the inner contradiction of essence to think it as its 
own other (os estranged from itself), we are forced to 
think it as entering into its other (appearance) filling 
it. Filled with the essential^ however, appearance is 
phenomenoHy and this we have, since it has been 
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shown that mere essence points beyond itself, and 
hence is a mere abstraction {cf. § 91) in the second 
place to consider. 

This contradiction occurs in the description of 
the ground as that winch is presupposed by the con- 
sequent. It is its prius; hence the latter depends 
upon it; tlie ground is posited by the consequent^ and 
so, the rather, depends upon it Difference has so 
entered into essence that essence is opposed to itself. 

§ 107. A recapitulation of this first chapter shows 
that its articulation originated by the fact that 
essence, or mediation, received various determina- 
tions. The mediation was, first, identity ; it ap- 
peared, secondly, as difference, and, namely, immediate 
essential and complete difference ; and, thirdly, we 
saw mediation appear as relation of ground and 
consequent. The parallelism of this articulation 
with that of the first chapter of the First Part is not 
difficult to discover; but much less important than to 
hold fast the discovered essential categories in their 
peculiarity. 

Subjectively expressed, the propo.sitions. Essence is 
ideality, difference, ground, etc., may be brought 
within easier reach of ordinary conception. They 
would thus run: In order to know essence one must 
distinguish, must discover grounds and consequents, 
etc. 
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PHENOMENON. 

§ 108. Phenomenon (erscheinung) is appearance 
(schein) filled with essence (hence no longer mere 
essenceless appearance) ; and essence clothed with 
appearance, hence no longer mere essence/^> Essence 
springs forth into phenomenon ; must enter into 
phenomenon. If, therefore, appearance stands 
opposed to it as its other, it is now identical with 
itself in its other-being. But if this was the concept 
of being-for-self (§ 50), we have, when we think 
phenomenon, essence as being for itself, i.e., we have an 
essence. But since being-for-self was thought only 
in the thought of passive negative relation of beings- 
for-self towards one another. (§ 51.) So is pheno- 
menon of essence to be thought only when a 
plurality of essences that are for themselves are 
thought Phenomenon, which in this sphere forms 
the analogue to quantity, is, because of the analogy, 
quantitatively determined, as multiplicity of essences, 
or os many phenomena, 
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<» “ What would appearance be where essence is 
wanting?” Would essence be where it did not 
appear ? ” (Gothe). Phenomenon is an essential 
category. To conceive everything as phenomenon, 
means to conceive more deeply than when one merely 
predicates being of it. Tl>e former is done by 
empiricism, a scientific standpoint; the latter by 
natural thought. Tlic empiricist, therefore, looks 
down upon dogmatism and .scepticism as mere school- 
wisdom. {Cf. § 90.) Essence, as hitherto con- 
sidered, was a singular, like-being, there-being, etc. ; 
now the concept of an essence is given. Tliere is 
contained a deep meaning in the fact that in German 
the word the essence {essentia') and an essence {ens') 
are denoted by one word {wesen), only that word has 
no plural. Since nature i.s phenomenon (of ration- 
ality, § 232) it appears as plurality of appearing 
essences. Hence occur here categories which the 
pliysicist, so soon ns he will be empiricist, must of 
necessity apply. In the first instance, his task is to 
describe natural phenomena. For this purpose he 
naturally applies the categories which ofler them- 
selves when one considers what the appearing c.ssence 
is. /I « essence and a phenomenon are, according to 
ordinary usage of speech, the same thing. 

A. Phenomena or Existence. 

§ 109. In the phenomenal essence, or in an essence, 
must be contained the moments which were in that 
from which this concept resulted (t/ § 33, and else- 
where); hQnce, ^rstfy, the positive moment, the ground 
os having become the presupposed. This moment of 
identity-with-self in the phenomenal essence we call 

H 
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viatter, stuffs or content. Secondly, the negative 
moment wliicli presupposed that first os its founda- 
tion, and, as moment of difference, determines it — 
/ 7 m. < 2 ) The two arc related as, in the sphere of 
quantity, unities and annumeration. (The form is the 
multiplier.) Here is the content riglitly always 
ranged with the essence, the form with the appear- 
ance. Every essence will, therefore, be unity of con- 
tent and form, z>., will exist,^^'^ and from the analysis 
of its concept it is clear that the phenomenal essence 
is something existing or thingS^^ That things are 
phenomena is therefore a tautology. 

The word matter is here taken only as the 
Scholastics, and even Leibnitz still, having in mind 
the i'X-q of Aristotle, takes materia prima. The con- 
cept materia sccunda, matter as opposed to spirit, does 
not belong to logic, but to the plulosophy of nature. 
The concept of logical matter coincides with that of 
content. That the content is the underlying, the deter- 
minable^ and in so far the positive {cf. § 98), is implied 
by ordinary consciousness. The Aristotelian deter- 
minations that v\rj is the o5, i.e., the ground whence 
the consequent issues ; or also that it is the wo 0 €<ris, 
i.c., the presupposition, arc therefore absolutely 
correct. By form is in general to be understood 
the principle of difference in an essence. Hence form 
was by the Scholastics conceived as the mightier, the 
determining. It is the executive and determining, 
hence negative, principle. Form is the concreter as- 
pect of limit. If, therefore, content was the moment 
of ground, form is, Aristotle teaches, that which comes 
forth^ and hence is the presupposing^ and therefore 
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rationally the earlier. Hence it is wrou^ to use tlie 
WJird formal in a contemptuous sense. Tliat which 
lias form is, alone, actual existence ; only the formal 
contract is a contract. ^^^The concept of existence 
has sprung from tiie relation of ground and con- 
sefjuent ; by existence will therefore be understoorl 
a being which has come fo>tU from tlie ground 
{cxisterc — properly se exsistere or evsisti) i.e., grounded 
lieing. {Cf. § 29, obs. 4.) Since to existence unity 
of content and form belong, it follows that although 
each can be thought (/>., repre.senleil) by itself, each 
i', nevertheless, when separated from the other, a non- 
existent abstraction. An absolutely formless content, 
therelore, does not exist, and to give lurm is always 
the same as to take form, just as to give a content a 
form means at tlie same time to take its (other) con- 
tent. A content, which, though not inoillerent to 
form in general, is yet so towards a dehuite form, is a 
finite content, a more substrate, which is external to 
a delinilc content, i.s a merely finite form, a hollow 
form, or mere condition, or shape. What is more 
than mere substrate forms itself, i.c., has its form, 
which is to it no longer external. This is true of the 
crystal, still more of the living thing, (^ee § 215.) 
The affirmation of Aristotle tliat every oi'crta is 
of wAt; and ?6os ws a-vvOkrT^, and of the Scholastics tliat 
every ens consists of materia and forma (sub- 
stantialis) is, therefore, entirely correct, only the 
unity of the two is to be conceived not so much os 
sum as, ratlier, product. If they excepted God, that 
is because the category of thing is not applicable 
to God. Thing is a categoiy wliich, of course, 
has a certain similarity with that of something (tlie 
same similarity wliich appertains to there-being and 
existence), but, as more definite, is limited to the 
world of phenomena. Hence much is characterised 
as somethings which could not be called a thing. 
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ill liow fur one may say only phenomena, will 
appear later. Here, wliere plicnoraenon is the 
liighest concept, only has no meaning. 

^ 110. Blit with tlie concept of thing we cannot 
stop, because here the essence which is for itself is 
nob completely conceived. As being-for-self, that is, 
an essence is referred io the resteA the essences (§ 54), 
hence the remaining things appear in the thing, it 
will have them in itself in an ideal manner. Besides 
being for seif, therefore, the icflection of the remain- 
ing things will give itself eH’ect in it. While on that 
side it is identical with itself, thing, on this side is 
something distinguished, related. These, its relations, 
are manifold determinations, which, since they appear 
in it, must, in the first instance, be conceived as borne 
by it, as having only in it their subsistence, i.e., as its 
properties, which it has^^'^ as distinguished from 
it. They form the side of appearance in the thing, 
while its being a thing constitutes the side of essence. 
Or, othersvise, the properties show us the thing on its 
formal side, while it is by its eontent thing. 0) 

Compare upon this and the following sections, my 
" Outlines of Psychology,” § 74, tF. The totally different 
standpoints which the exposition has to maintain here 
and there, in that there it is shown how consciousness 
upon various stages of development applies various 
categories, here how these form a series, makes it 
necessary that a symmetry should appear which, 
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superficially considered, may seem a repetition. Tliat 
the mere describer of nature makes \ise of the cate- 
gories of the perceiving consciousness, is explicyihlc, 
since to describe means to exhibit perceptions {Ibid.). 

Hence no i/iing can contradict icself. Proper- 
ties belong to the thing, only because as it stands 
in relation with other things. A sini'ie tiiinz would 
only an<l alone (if such a thing were not in general 
an impossibility, cf. § 108) have no properties. 

The relation of having — this won! is, therefore, 
frequently used to denote the preterite — occurs 
where immediate onene.ss does, as in .somethim^ and 
its quiddity, not exist. {Cf. § 36, obs. 1.) <‘> Hence 
thing is so often characterised as substrate, the pro- 
perties as conditions. 


§ 111. Kut the manifold attributes which constitute 
the side of phenomenon of the thing and exist in it 
only as its own^oaa yet, on the other hand, themselves 
in turn manifold and determined, by the fact that 
they are limited in relation to everything else, hence 
also in relation to the thing (§ 44, obs. 3), r.f., are 
distinct from it. They must, therefore, be thought 
not merely as in other but as for themselves. If we 
must, therefore, on the one liand, in the case of thing, 
think the side of difference os that v/hich only occurs 
in it and has its subsistence in it, so, on the other side, 
are these differences to be thought as independent, so 
that rather the thing consists of these differences. 
Viewed from this side, those manifold determinations 
are not taken as properties, but os self-excluding 
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independents, as stuffs and matters. Not only will 
the physicist, when he has taken electricity, heat, etc., 
as properties^ meet phenomena which compel him to 
take them as stuft’s, but even in the hipjhest sphere, 
the description of the divine properties leads to the 
assumption of an exclusive relation of them, a con- 
flict of the properties, which is adjusted by fictions 
similar to those employed by the physicists who 
attempt to solve these contradictions by the Betion 
of absolute impenetrability and contemporaneous 
porosity. 

§ 112. But thereby has been .shown in the concept 

of the phenomenal essence a contradiction which as 

such will be a ground to a consequent {cf. § 101, 

obs. 2), i.e., will impel us forward. The phenomenal 

essence is, on the one hand, thing, is reflected into 

itself, aud is this because it is essence ; on the other 

hand, since it has issued from itself, there appertains 

to it a manifoldness of relations, which make up the 

♦ 

side of its appearance. Each of the two sides has 
proved to be essential in that (§ 110) the thing 
underlay the manifold (properties) wliile (§ 111) the 
manifold (stufis) make up the thing. Further, both 
sides are diflerent, both. Anally, are related to one 
another. We have, therefore, as a comprehensive 
result, not that the phenomenal essence really 
separates into a relation again of non -appearing 
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essence and essenceless appearance, both of whicli 
exist not, but, since the thought of the existent, or 
of thing, remains, and, taken together with those, 
becomes that juxtaposition of the two moments, the 
essence of the thing stands over against the tbing- 
like or existing appearance, i.e.y the phenomenon of 
the thing. 

To such a distinction of essence and plicnomenon 
the j)hysicist passes when he no longer merely pre- 
sents or describes his percepts, but when rcfiectingly 
“Outlines of Psychology,” § 79) ho seeks somctliing, 
behind wliat is perceived, from a dcscriber of 
nature becomes an investigator, a point to wliicli 
he is brought even empiriailly only by the percep- 
tion of manifold determinations of the one thing. An 
essence without any mauifoldness whatever does not 
stimulate to the knowing of what is in or behind it. 
Here it bos a meaning only when one speaks of mere 
phenomenon as of something unessential. 

B. Essence and Phenomenon of the Thing. 

§ 113 (a). In the first instance this relation has 
so presented itself to us that essence, not phenomenon, 
this, not that, is. Each is, therefore, in the first 
instance, to be taken os identical with itself, and 
their first relation is that of indifferent diversity. 
Essence is otiur than phenomenon. This category is 
a justifiable one. Therein lies the justification of the 
Kantian view of the world. It can here cause no 
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sui prise that essence is described as being-in-self. Not 
only that the relation between essence and pbeno- 
itienon is analogous to tliat between being-in-self and 
being-for-other, but phenomenon is actually being- 
for-other, only in higher potency. 

§ 114. But as diversity in general was impelled 
forward to opposition (§ 96), so also here : pheno- 
menon is other than essence or distinguished from it : 
but yet phenomenon is its phenomenon, just as 
phenomenon has in essence its essence ; therefore, 
essence is related to phenomenon, and logically 
phenomenon is to be conceived as not only other 
than essence but os its other, that is, its different. 
Each is to be conceived as the negative of the 
other, essence as the contrary of phenomenon. 

Even the opposition of essence and phenomenon, 
this-side and yon-side, rests upon a JustiBable cate- 
gory, which of course is not the highest In the 
Schellingian school this opposition often occurs, and 
by Klein and others is made a principle. Things 
appear as the contrary of tliat which they are in 
themselves. This view, moreover, underlies the fact 
that Fichte calls the world of phenomena the worst 
jiossible. In the Aesthetic sphere romanticism occu- 
pies the standpoint of the " inverted world ” (Hegel, 
“ Phanomenologie des Geistes,” pp. 118 and fob). 

§ 115 ip). But if essence is the opposite of pheno- 
menon, and this the contrary of that, each contains 
the other in itself, and is not to be thought without 
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it. Each contains the other in itself, and therefore 
tlie relation liere really is that one and the same con- 
tent is taken as essence, and as phenomenon. This 
means that it will now appear as that which is 
identical with itself, hence singular, and again as the 
manifold forming a plurality.^*^ Tins relation we 
designate as that of law and phenomena, of which the 
former is represented as the unchanging prototype of 
manifold phenomena, reflection into self,^*^ the latter 
as the manifold, reflection into other. 


Since it is one content, the law is apprehended 
from the phenomena, the latter from the former. 

In the law, therefore, we have the true essence. 
If ono inquire still further after the essence of law, 
one falls back, to an already out-grown lower 
thought-determination. (§ 113.) The law as the 
same content with the phenomena is more than mere 
rule ; with its concept, the exception, which was 
involved in that of the rule (§ 79, obs. C), is in con- 
flict. 

§ 116. But if we look more closely into this rela- 
tion, we find, on the one hand, essence, but in its 
p/unomenon, for it is more than mere rule ; on the 
other hand, phenomena, but as governed by law, i.e., 
the phenomenon of essence^ therefore ; each is accord- 
ingly the unity of both, i.e., phenomenal essence. 
Therefore, that relation brings us necessarily to a 
relation in which each of the two sides is the same 
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plienomenal essence. With the phenomenon of 
essence and the coming into mutual opposition of 
essence and phenomenon is to be joined essential 
relation as the third member of the triad. 

If the empiricist, hence, for example, the empirical 
physicist, must be content to describe and investigate 
Nature, he must in the first case abide by things, in 
the latter by the law, as the ultimate. His vocation, 
however, is to explain Nature. This he will do when 
he applies still liigher categories, and indeed those 
now to be developed. One first passes to explanation 
when one has already discovered laws, and, on the 
other hand, the knowledge of laws stimulates to 
explanation, precisely as the perception of all marks 
has stimulated to investigation. 

C. Essential Relation. 

§ 117. "Qy essential relaiionvit understand a relation in 
which, exactly as in the quantitative, two sides con- 
stitute the relation, only with the nearer determina- 
tion that with each side the other to Avhich it is 
related is necessarily posited, and that each side 
is at the same time tlie entire essence which forms 
the relation. The various forms of this relation 
form a series in which the lowest is that which least 
corresponds to its concept, the highest that which 
corresponds most. 


In the quantitative relation I may at pleasure 
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place a in relation with by c, etc. ; the whoky on the 
contrary, is related necessarily to the parts, tlie 
inner to the outer. Tliis appears to be an absurd 
deterniiaation. But it has been shown in the pre- 
ce<lin^ section, and receives its veriheation in the 
followincf. 

§ 118 {a). Naturally there are a^in here to be 
found the moments whicli occurred in the lost section, 
only modihed. Upon the one side will stand the 
thing with the character which the laxv had, i.e.^ as 
singular; upon the other, the same thing with the 
character which these phenomena had as multifold. 
In this form the relation meets us as that of the 
whole and its partsS^'^ Both are tlie same ; for the 
parts make up the whole, and are equal to it; the 
whole contains the parts, and is equal to them.<^) 

This relation is applicable only to phenomenal 
essence, i.e., to things. If one takes God jis a whole, 
os all, for example, and creatures as his parts, this is 
a crude mechanical pantheism, which iuake.s of God 
a thing. Even the living product of Nature has no 
parts, since it is no mere thing ; in order to divide 
it {e.g., to anatomise, to analyse it), one must convert 
it into such, i.e., kill it. When the physicist, in 
order to explain tlie law (of chemical affinity), de- 
mand.s (atomistically) that we tliink the smallest 
parts of masses, he passes, just as we do, from 
law and phenomena to the whole and the parts. 
W Here, it is evident, that in this relation there is a 
real correspondence to the postulate above expressed. 
(§ 117, obs. 2.) 
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§ 119. At the same lime, also, the contrary ob- 
tains. It was said thatlthe whole is equal to the 
parts. But it is equal tl the sum ox collective unity 
of the parts, But this ia not equal to the parts, but 
is ratlicr the negation of iliem as parts, i.e.y equal to 
the whole. Just so are tljp parts only equal to the 
divided whole, i.e., not to thk whole but to the parts. 
We have, therefore, the conXradiction — whole equals 
the parts, rather wliole equalk wliole ; so parts equal 
the whole, rather parts equal tlVe parts. If one alter- 
nates these two detei'miuations, ^e i»as division 
ad infinituniy or, more correctly, endless progres- 
sion of division, which, like every such progression, 
contains a problem to be solved. 

This progression comes to an eud only when 
I regard, say a line A B, as a whole, hence take its 
half A C as part, tlien A C as whole, A D as part, 
which, again, is taken as ivhole, etc. When the 
mathematician, in order to solve the difficulties which 
are brought about by tlie endless division of the 
path to be traversed in the familiar sophism 
(Achilles), construes (geometrically) the totality of 
the path, or (arithmetically) bids to sum the series 
1 + ^ + ^ . . ., he recognises this. To think this 
totality, i.e., this divided thing, which is a whole, or 
finite sum of infinitely many members, is indeed a 
problem. 

§ 120 {b). This endless progression means, like 
every other (§ 49), that we should hold fast both 
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determinations at tlie same time ; the whole is 
identical with the parts, and is different from tliem, 
hence contradicts itself. Now tlie unity of those two 
determinations, like contradiction, gave as their truth 
the relation of ground and consequent. (§ 102.) By 
that endless progression we are therefore compelled 
to conceive essential relation so that the side which 
had the character of singularity will be thought as 
iha g^round of the other side, and that w’hich had the 
character of plurality a.s the consequent of the other. 
If we do this, wo think an essential relation which 
corresponds more to the concept of it than does that 
hitherto con.sidered ; it i-s the relation of force 
to its expressions, in which one and the same content 
is present twice in the manner described. 


In the relation of whole and parts, namely, 
exactly these particular parts are not, as should have 
been the cose 117, ob.s. 1), posited with the concept 
of the whole, since I cun divide at pleasure. On the 
contrary, force has its definite expressions. Since 
the category of force is really a liigher category 
than that of law, the physici.st is justified when he 
docs not stop at law, but, in order to explain it, 
speaks of the underlying Of course it must 

not be forgotten that, like all explanation, it moves 
in tautologies. This dynamic mode of explanation 
is, it is true, higher than the atomic, but is closely 
akin to it, as is shown by the experience of the 
psychologists who, with their faculties of the soul, 
come very near to a soul that is divided, Hence 
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force is usually explained only from its expression, 
and vice versa. If we take God as force, the world 
as expression, this, according to Schleiermacher, is 
pantheism. One may maintain this in so far as force 
and expression are oue nature ; on the other side, 
might such a view be characterised also as a contrast 
to the previously-mentioned crude pantheism, since 
here the difference between ground and consequent 
comes forward. 

§ 121. But the conclusion is not above (§ 120) 
fully drawn that every singular was identical with 
the manifold opposed to it, and yet at the same time 
different from it, and must tlurcfore be taken os the 
ground of it. Likewise is, however, the other side, to 
which plurality appertains, identical with the singu- 
lar, and at the same time different from it ; and it 
appears to follow that, instead of the relation con- 
sidered, one is to be thought in which also the plural 
has the meaning of ground, the singular that of con- 
sequent. The conclusion is correct ; in fact, the 
demand which it contains is already satisfied in the 
relation of force and its expression. For, since force 
is force by means of the expression and in it, it 
presupposes it ; and it is contained in the concept 
of force to have itself a presupposition, i.e,, to be 
expressioni^'^ as, on the other hand, it is contained 
in the concept of expression to be force}^'^ 


One says this when one says that force must 
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be solicited (set loose). This one says when, in 
something which one has dcsi.irnated as expression, 
one recognises again the solicitation to something. 

§ 122 (r). Also here one may continually keep 
apart the two determinations, and, by alternating 
them, cause to occur an endless progres.>ion.^'^ The 
truth is, that if force is expression, and the latter is 
the former, the two coincide, and we are therefore 
compelled so to conceive c.ssential relation that, on 
the one side, there is wdiat was called force, so long 
as it needed a solicitation, but which now solicits 
itself to its expression, and is what we call the 
inner', on the other side is the expression w’hicli, 
however, no longer has its ground in the inner, but 
is this itself— the ouUrP‘'^ That relation (§ § 120 
and 121) refers us to a higher, the relation of inner 
and outerS^^ 


h) In the endless progression w'hich appeare in 
the fact that A is the expression of B, this again of 
C, etc.; B is first taken as force, then os expression, 
but each time abstraction is made from the other 
determination. The inner is essence as it mani- 
fests itself of itself, in the outer. The outer is 
more intimately joined with essence than is expres- 
sion ; the former is the constant, the latter the 
transient, manifestation of it A look, for example, is 
an expression of a ]>6ychical event, while the physio^- 
nomy is the expression of a constant psychical condi- 
tion. If, therefore, essence was known whore 
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grounds were known, if it was known where the 
properties of the thing were known (§ 110), still 
more is it true that it is known where the inner is 
known. Inner and outer are identical ; neither 
is witliout the other : hence a mere inner is an 
abstraction ; the man who is merely inwardly 
gnod passes only for such. Of the abstract inner 
it is of course correct to say that it is unknow- 
able. This assertion is a pure tautology. (C/. § 40, 
obs.) 


§ 123. Recapitulating the course traversed by this 
chapter, wc had, ^rst, essence as appearing in pheno- 
menon, immediately one with it, and become pheno- 
menal essence ; secondly, it appeared that both must 
be thought os becoming distinguished, and as op- 
posed to one another, a fact which gave the various 
relations of essence to phenomenon ; finally, in 
essential relation was shown concrete identity ever- 
more realising itself, until at last appeared a relation 
in which the inner had this determination in itself, 
to be outer. But if, now, the former was the ex- 
istent as essence, while the latter was the existent 
as phenomenon, it follows that we must pass on to 
the thought of an existence which is thought as 
existence, hence as, as it were, potentiated, higher 
exi.stence. We call it actuality, and therefore under- 
stand by the actual more than the existent. More, 
because it is what exists also, though in a restored, 
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hence more lasting way, therefore 'with a plus. 
Actuality as essence that has entirely entered into 
phenomenon forms to essence as such and pheno- 
menon the third member of the triad. 


I 
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ACTUALITY. 

§ 124', The actual is the concrete unity of essence 
and phenomenon : more full of form than the first, 
more full of content than the latter, it has a greater 
intensity of being than something or thing; it is, as 
language beautifully suggests, the active ; its being 
is essential, and exceeds mere existence.^*^ Com- 
pared with actuality, essence and phenomenon are 
equal one to the other, /.c., equal as mere moments. 
As the concept of mode, because it was real unity of 
quantity and quality, so realised itself that it was 
posited, first in its quantitative, then in its qualita- 
tive, moment, so here there appears a similar realisa- 
tion, if we reflect upon the moments, which, though 
they had been in the foregoing, must here occur 
again in an essentially altered meaning. 

0) Even the impossible may be called something, 
even disorder may exist ; but the energy of actuality 
does not appertain to it. ( 2 ) jg explained how 
that usage of speech could originate, which, in order 
to express of a man that he is true-hearted only in an 
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external manner, says that he is not of such a nature 
(“ essence ”), but only has it. 


§ 12o (a). What lias in the foivgoiiiij shown itself 
to be the liighest, will necessarily be found as viomefi/ 
in the actual. The actual will, therefore, contain the 
moment which, so Ion" as it excluded phenomenon, 
was called esse/ic^, but which here, as that wliich 
tends to become phenomenon, gives (real) possihi/ityA^'* 
Possibility, or capacity, is in the actual tlie side of 
identity with self, which, however, has the tendency 
to enter into difTerence, it is self-expressing inner, is 
force pressing towards expression, is matter refer- 
ring to form, ground striving towards consecpient, 
etc. 

t‘> The connection of this concept wdth that of 
essence is brought out by Spinoza and Leibnitz in 
the use of the word essentia. Hence with Aris- 
totle w’ith the Scliolastics potentia, means both. 

The seed is the real possibility of the tree, is tree as 
inner. t3) With Aristotle fiiVapc? s: vXij ; with the 
Scholastics = materia. Even we say that in a 
person there is stujf for a poet or painter, i.e., capa- 
city for being either of these. Finally, Aristotle 
puts also vh) and vrfQKUfuvov as equal to one another. 

^ 126. If, now, in the concept of possibility we 
abstract from the fact that it is the inner, uttering 
itself ^ there originates thereby the thought of abstract^ 
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so-called logical, possibility. This category is then, 
of course, not distinct from those earlier considered 
and left behind, abstract identity, being, etc., and is, 
therefore, dolined like thcin.<*> This possibility, or 
so-called conccivabilit3^ since it is mere relation to 
self, may be predicated of ei^crything so soon as one 
thinks it onl}'^ out of all relation to other, while 
true (real) possibility belongs only to that which 
realises itself.^^^ Accordinglj% as possibility is ab- 
stractly or concretely conceived, it is an entirely 
empty or a very important category.<<> 

As distinctionless unity with self possible est 
quod non implicat contradictionem. jf 
stracts from the fact that the air is specifically 
lighter, it is possible that a leaden bird might fly, 
etc. The dispute between the Spinozists and 
Leibnitzians is, therefore, to be settled by Leibnitz’s 
distinction of possibility and compossibiliti. Thus 
it is absurd when the historian asks what conceivably 
would have been possible, when, at the same time, his 
liighest task is to comprehend real possibility, the 
germ, of what happens. 

§ 127 {b). Possibility is merely a moment. Its com- 
pletion to full reality is formed by what was hitherto 
called phenomenon, or existenceS^'^ In concrete unity 
with the other moment, it is expression of force, 
actuality or energyS^ It may be called (essential) 
reality It belongs to being-actual and becoming- 
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actual with the same logical necessity as does real 
possibility/*^ 


Existentia, which Descartes and Spinoza, like 
later philosophers, opposed to essentia, is therefuro 
by Leibnitz and Wolfi* designated as complementum 
possibilitatis. Since essentia was the moment of con- 
tent (§ 125), Kant may rightly sa}’ that by existence 
there is added to a concept no new determination of 
content, a proposition which is absolutely correct only 
as regards pure being. Aristotle's iiipycia, the 
aetus of the Scholastics, is not tneee existence, but 
munifestatiou of an inner existence grounded in itself, 
etc. From reality (§ 36, obs. 2) this would be dis- 
tinguished as sin^ulare tantuui, or as the common 
usage of speech distinguishes the solid (Reellc) from 
the merely (Rcalen). The view that admir- 
able intentions, even when they arc not timely {i.e , 
not really possible), may yet be executed, is precisely 
as illogical os the philosophy of sloth and mediocrity, 
which supposes that what is in time will execute 
itself, in the absence of energy and of great indivi- 
duals, i.e., those who are filled with an essential (solid) 
content. 

§ 128. If reality is conceived just as, above (§ 126), 

possibility was, its diHerence from mere existence 
disappears, and we have mere positedness in the 
being posited by other/*^ This gives tliO category of 
contingency. It does not exclude necessity, is rather 
the same with external necessityR-'^ in tliat the con- 
tingent is what merely follows or is merely detcr- 
mined.^§ **^ This concept of contingency answers the 
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(question whether there is anything contingent/*^ 
whether and where this category may be applied/^^ 
etc. 

What posited itself would not be merely posited^ 
but, at the same time, positing. Spinoza attri- 
butes ticicssitas rcspcctii causae, as Wold' did necessitas 
Jiypothctica, with right to what he designates as 
contingens, and says of it that it ninujuam cxistere 
potest necessitate essentiae. Hence also the determina- 
tion cujus essentia non involvit cxistentiam. Leibnitz 
rightly Ciills contingentia arbitrii a necessity brute. So 
can the atoniists identify necessity and contingency. 

If wdtli Aristotle o-vfLfiaiveiv signifies necessary con- 
sequence, the contingent (so in the Middle 

Age contingit and accidit, and then again contingens 
and accidens'), there underlies the identification the 
same perception which causes him to identify what is 

and wiiat (rvnfStfttfKo^. So we also call the shape 
of the tree, into which it was forced, contingent. 
t*) The question whether the contingent is some- 
thing actual must be answered in the negative ; that 
whether anything contingent exists must be answered 
in the affirmative. The merely existing is precisely 
the contingent, and hence perishable. One is 
always justified in calling contingent what is posited 
by external force, circumstances, etc. In a larger 
survey of the total connection and inner determina- 
tions, much that at first appeared contingent will 
appear otherwise. To assert that there is (in Nature, 
for example) nothing contingent, means to mistake 
the fact that Nature shows us just such external 
there-being, and hence the external violent encroach- 
ment upon foreign spheres is here the order of the 
day. To deny the contingent, as do those who will 
have philosophy comprehend everything, as if there 
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were nothing unintelligible, is precisely as erroneous 
as it is to posit it everywhere, as do those who see in 
lawlessness freedom. 

§ 129. But that both logical possibility and con- 
tingency are untrue, violent abstractions is shown 
therein, that on closer consideration each is self- 
contradictory. Possibility was merely ground, hence 
not yet posited ; but the ground has shown itself 
to be foundation i.e.^ something presupposed. In the 
first respect, therefore, po.ssibility is the essential, 
in the latter the unessential. The same has been 
shown as regards contingency. This occurs where 
something is posited only by other. But, then, since 
it has the ground opposed to it, it has it outside 
itself, or is ground/^jj.^*^ What, therefore, is merely 
grounded, or posited, is to be thought as entirely 
ungrounded^ i.e., as not posited. Tliereby, therefore, 
the two contain the same contradiction, and their 
dillcrence disappears.^^^ But if we think of what 
those contradictions point to, not only — negatively — 
vanished difference, but — positively — the two os one, 
these results complete actuality or necessityP'^ To 
this, as to their truth, possibility and contingency 
are sublated. 

Hence it is said that the actual must above all 
bo possible. <^>And yet it is said, something is only 
possible, and one regards the possible as so indifferent 
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that one defines it as that which may equally well 
be and not be. Wliat happens without ground is 
called contingent, so that the word denotes the 
contingcns as well as tlie casus fortuitus. There- 
fore. ordinary opinion defines tlie contingent precisely 
as the possible is above defined, namely, ns that which 
may equally well be or not be. Even Spinoza, like 
earlier logicians, takes possible and contingens os 
interconvertible concepts. Hence the old de- 
termination as regards the necessary cujus essentia 
involvit cxistentian or the Lcibuitzian “ what by its 
possibility has reality.” The necessary transition 
from contingency to necessity underlies the argu- 
incntnm a contingeniia mundi. 

§ 130 (<r). Since the necessary is the truth of the 
contingent, the latter is the powerless and subservi- 
ent. The same is true of possibility, w’hich yields to 
the actuality of the necessary. From them both 
issues the necessary, as that which we call fact^^^ 
which presupposes them, hence is not dependent upon 
them but rather accomplishes itself at their cost.^^^ 
Its forthcoming is actual occurrencej-^^ or becoming 
of the truly actual^ the necessaryS^^ Necessity is 
the highest essential category : where the necessity 
of something is perceived, its true nature is perceived. 
As essence was the category of dogmatism, pheno- 
menon that of empiricism, so necessity is that of 
rational thought, or of rationalism.t^> 

h) The word fact is here taken as when one says. 
The fact is true but does not concern the person, 
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What must happen is the (main) fact. The fact^ 
say a histoiical occurrence, realises itself^ and tlicre- 
fore makes for itself ciicuiiistances just as do con- 
tingently (arbitrarily) acting persons. To attribute 
everything to circumstances is just as one-sided as 
to lay everything to the whim of the actors. In the 
necessity of the fact is contained the pre-established 
liaimony of both, This diHercnce between mere 
becoming and actual occurrence lies (unconsciously) 
with many in the background, when they distinguish 
the merely factual and the historical. Only the 
necessary is truly actual ; hence only the rational is 
actual. The irrational has only the passing exist- 
ence of a material to be used. So wrong, which 
indeed exists, but only, by punishment, t<» be made 
non-actual. Kant's “ Physica rationalis,” or pure 
natural science, w'ill lay down pi'opositions which 
have a.s compelling evidence as the laws of thought 
of the school, and are as full of content as the pro- 
positions of the empiricists. Not what is only con- 
ceivable nor what merely exists, but what nmst exist, 
is to be formulated in that. 

§ 131. From this is evident what was pre.supposed 
in the Introduction (§ 12) as contained in our think- 
ing, namely, that tlie necessary contains in itself 
opposed determinations. That is to say, since it 
contains the moment of identity, it is simple im- 
mediacy (§ 12);^‘^ but likewise there lies in it 
contradiction (§ 13), since it is in itself mediations'^'^ 
It is both : it is, because it is. As this immediacy 
which is posited by the sublation of mediation, it is 
relation, and indeed relation in itself, i.e., absolute 
relationS^^ 
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Hence, It is so, as expression of unalterable^neces- 
sity. Necessary is that for which a because can 
he given. Purposely is an expression chosen 
whicli involves a contradiction. As relation has 
already in other groups ])roved to be tlie highe.st 
category, so is it here also. Necessity, absolute 
relation, is tlie highest form of mediation {cf. § 90), 
as mode was the highest form of being. These 
highest forms of mediation have, instead of all others, 
been by Kant treated as categories of relation. (Cf. 
§ 89, obs. 2.) 

A. Substantiality. 

§ 132. The necessary is because it is. There is, 
therefore, contained in the absolute relation, firsts 
the fact 0) as its own ground negating all mere 
groundedness.^’^'^ This it is os tliat which is identical 
with itself and excludes from itself every determina< 
tion.<®> If this is the moment of possibility in the 
necessary, this side of essentiality gives us the con- 
cept of siibstancel^^ Secondly, this is related to the 
moment of mere consequent in which falls differ- 
ence,^®^ mere positedness and contingenc}".^^^ This 
moment of umssentiality in the absolute relation 
gives us the concept of accidents, which do not 
subsist for themselves, but as transient mere affec- 
tions inhere in substance, not so much produced by 
it os rather going to the ground in it. The first form 
of the absolute relation is the relation of substantial- 
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ity or relation of subsistence and inherence (Kant). 
(The relation of whole and parts appears here in a 
higher potency.) Holding fast to the developed 
concept of occurrence, one may say, no occurrence 
without substance.<“^ 


In Spinoza, who in his system has taken the re- 
lation of substantiality as the highest, all essential 
determinations receive their dues: substance is 

to him something necessary, fact, aijus essentia 
involvit existentiam. It is causa sui, which is to 
be taken only in the negative sense. Substance 
as absoluta affirmatio cxistentiae excludes every deter- 
mination. is that which alone is because not related 
U) other. The concepts essentia (sec § 125, 
obs. 1) and substantia, because of their kinship, 
coincide in the Greek word dwiu, In the double 
sen.se which w^fiaivav has with Aristotle is to bo 
recognised the kinship of concepts otherwise so 
different. In the accidents, according to Spinoza, 
plurality falls. Also here the languages are re- 
presented, since they identify the concepts of the con- 
tingent and the befalling [accidil, accidens etc.). 

With Spinoza the accident (mode) is quod in alio 
est, and he says by way of pointing out its essenceUss 
nature, quamvis evistant cos ut non cxistentes concipere 
possumus. to) If we take this relation as the highest, 
and (say) God as substance and the world as ac- 
cidents, the result is a pantheism which has been 
correctly denominated acosmisin. The e.s.sential in 
such a view is the mere immanence of God in things, 
(lo) VVhen Jacobi makes pantheism rest upon the 
proposition of the ground which itself merely con- 
tains an inference from whole to parts, he could 
appeal to the fact that Spinoza frequently comes near 
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thinkin;::' of modes as parts of substance. This 
proposition occurs in Kant’s rational physics as the 
First Analogy of Experience. 

§ 133. In fact, however, in this, its first form, the 
absolute relation does not correspond to the concept 
stated in § 131, because not all the determinations of 
it are posited. (See § 19.) In it, the neces.sary (the 
fact) was said to be related to itself. In the relation 
of substance only one side, viz., substance, is neces- 
sary. The accidents, on the contrary, are merely 
posited, hence are that cujus essentia non iirvolvit 
cxistentian ; they are nothing actual, but, like the 
waves of the sea, merely changing, sto.tic, shapes. 

B. Causality. 

§ 134. But, at the same time, because of this defect 
the relation of substantiality points beyond itself in 
that in it there is latent already a higher form of the 
absolute relation. To substance the accidents, posited 
by it, stand opposed ; at the same time, however, 
they are nothing actual, but have their actuality only 
in substance (in actuality tlie waves are merely in the 
water of the sea) : what therefore actually stands op- 
po.sed to substance, and what it is actually related 
to, is only itself. When, therefore, we logically think 
out the relation of substantiality we are compelled to 
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thiuk a relation in which the fact occurs twice, once 
as the positin", hence original (primary fact, German 
ur-saclu, English) cause;^*^ on the other hand, the act- 
ual, which is posited from it (efiected) — the cjfcct.^^ 
The truth (§ 19, obs. 1) of the relation of substance is 
the relation of causality. Without causality there is 
no occurrence.^®^ 

Causa, cosa in both meanings. <-> Even speech 
suggests that the effect is something actual (effec- 
tive), which mere accident was not (Cf. Kant’s 
“ Second Analogy of Experience.”) 

§ 135. The causal relation in which the same fact 
appears once as cause and again as effect^) is a 
higher form of the absolute relation, just because hero 
in place of the accidents which in substance ceased to 
be, stands the effect, which, as something actual, 
issues from the cause (there appears in it, in higher 
potency, the relation of force to expression). The 
effect is hero an essential into which the cause 
passes ; as into something actually standing over 
against it. 

The cause of heat is heat, of moisture, moisture, 
of motion, motion. Hence Spinoza in maintaining 
the relation of substantiality, speaks against the 
causa transiens, while Jacobi, in order to establish an 
extra {praeter') mundane God, demands that God be 
conceived as cause of the world This gives what is 
termed transcendence. 
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§ 136. But the superiority which one side in the 
causal relation has as compared with the relation of 
substantiality, the other, more closely considered, 
counterbalances. It is true that the eftect in the 
relation to the cause no longer, as there, returns to the 
cause, but the cause disappears in its passage into the 
effect. In fact the relation of causality displays pre- 
cisely the opposite defect from that of the relation of 
substantiality ; the side of effect is here necessary, for 
it tSy and is at the same time, posited by the cause. 
The cause therefore is only ; it has, therefore, merely 
the character of contingency/^^ of viere existence. 
If, therefore, the relation of substantiality did not 
correspond to the concept of absolute relation, so docs 
the causal relation just as little correspond, only for 
the opposite reason.^*^ 


Heat produces heat by becoming lost from the 
communicating body. Where a thing is known 
as effect, one knows its necessity — that it must be 
so. If the cause is, the effect follows : whether it 
is, remains doubtful. A view which conceives 
the relation of God and the world only os causality, 
would, consistently carried out, become the opposite 
of acosmism, namely, atheism. No one has taken the 
transcendence of the divine, i.e.y the negation of all 
immanence, so seriously as the Epicureans. 

§ 137. But at the same time in this relation is to 
be perceived the necessity of going beyond it. The 
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cause is the positing, the eflect the posited. But 
since the cause is not cause witliout effect, the cause 
is properly (as cause) effect of the effect, and pre- 
supposes the effect as its own. But just so the eflect 
presupposes the cause, is, therefore, in fact, cause of 
the cause. But if the cause presupposes the effect, 
and the latter again the former, we think (if we will 
not, tlirough abstraction, be led astray into the end- 
less progression) really a relation in which each side 
is related as cause and effect to the other as effect 
and cause, i.e.^ interaction. 

The endless progression arises immediately .so soon 
as we apply to a definite thing the perceived truth 
that the cause is in itself effect, and vice versd\ and, 
indeed, when we have first taken A as effect, then 
abstracting therefrom fake it os cause, where it has 
an effect B., which then again is taken as cause, etc. 
Since the nature of tlie endless progression is known 
(§ 4i)), it can of course not terrify. Even Aristotle 
is by the progression of causes and effects impelled 
to the thought of interaction. (Do Gen. ct Corr. 

ir., 11.) 

C. Interaction. 

§ 138. Interaction is the truth of mere causality. 

In it the absolute relation is actually realised. It 
is related to the relation of substantiality and that of 
causality as the relation of inner and outer (§ 722) 
is to the two other forms of essential relation. W 
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Tlierc results, just as above, the proposition, Every 
happening is interaction. But, at the same time, there 
is, in this category, given the higfust mode of media- 
tion, because here is completely posited what above 
(§ 89) was stated as its essence — reciprocal union with 
one another. Just for that reason is it also the last. 
We stand here at the limit of the sphere of media- 
tions. As to every mediation (§ 89), so also to 
necessity there belongs a duplicity ; need is only 
where one thing experiences compulsion through 
another. Only in duplicity is there a must bCy which 
of course involves a contradiction. (See § 44, obs. 2.) 
But since in interaction each side is determined as 
cause and effect, and they therefore coincide, there 
had appeared, instead of duplicity, unity with self 
again. We, therefore, have in fact that as actually 
posited which (§ 131) was given as the concept of the 
absolute relation, a being which coincides with 
mediated being, the must be. In completed ("re- 
vealed") necessity, therefore, we have the must be 
identical with being. This inner necessity, which, 
therefore, consists in that compulsion has disappeared 
since the determined and the determining coincide, we 
call freedom.(»> It is the subject of the Third Part 
of the logic. 

Empirically this is expressed as follows : Action 
and reaction are equal, a proposition which is fully 
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correct only where we have to do with inechanlcnl 
motion, wliich is better expressed thus; There no 
mere causality. (Kant’s “Third Analogy of Experi- 
ence.”) Even in the highest sphere it is a deeper 
view which causes the mystic to say, God is in me so 
much os is laid to me in Him, as if here one would 
assume a one-sided causality. For this mystic, 
then, this opposition of immanence and transcend- 
ence no longer exists. If one returns to earlier 
categories (§ 102, ff), substance is related to cause as 
source to condition, and interaction exhibits in higher 
potency negative grounding, or the being presup- 
posed. The justitication of this name appears in 
the course of the discussion. 

§ 139. Also here {cf. § 86) recapitulation has a 
double task. First, it has to fix tho articulation of 
the chapter here concluded, in W'hich, in the analysis 
of the actual, possibility and actuality or energy have 
been .shown to be its moments, the actual itself to be 
the necessary, then the last-named has proved to bo 
absolute relation, whicli realised itself in subsistenec 
and inherence, in causality and in interaction. The 
second object which is to be accomplished by tho 
recapitulation is that, by a retrospect of tlio entire 
path traversed, the now treated main division of 
logic is limited towards the others, its peculiar 
character given, its articulation fixed. Because, at 
the beginning of the logic, only the resolve was 
present to think pure, i.e., distinctionless thought 
(§ 27), tho First Part had to do only with determina- 

K 
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tions of distinctionlessncss or immediacy. The result 
was, that immediacy w’as sublated to relativity, and 
this being, which was ruptured within, gave the 
concept of essence and of the appearance standing 
over against it, witli which we entered upon the 
Second Part of the logic. To this (from essence as 
such to absolute relation) will, if it be designated after 
the first of the categories appearing in it, necessarily 
be given the superscription Essence (Hegel); if, after 
the common character of all, tlie caption Mediation. 
(Also liere as above, § 86, the two determinations, 
liowever, nearly coincide, see § 90). In this Part, 
itself we had first (first chapter) considered essence in 
general, then seen (in the second chapter) how it lost 
itself in phenomenon ; finally (in the third chapter), 
how, having become identical with itself, it gave 
actuality. (The parallelism with the chapters of the 
First Part is easy to be shown.) In ever- ascending 
series we arrived finally at a point where the 
mediation returned again to being, and with this 
concept of inner necessity mediated in itself we enter 
another sphere, that freedom. 
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CONCEPT. 


I— FIRST CHAPTER. 

SUBJECTIVITY. {Cf. 152 .) 

§ 140. Freedom exists where one thing is, not by 
means of another, but by means of itself ; where, 
therefore, instead of tlie Inghest form of necessity, of 
being-through one another exists, being through self or 
of self, to which the other conducts as to its necessary 
consequence. ^0 Freedom as a logical category is not 
to be restricted to the sphere of spiritual pheno- 
mena, therefore does not coincide with personality, 
but with subjectivity, since it consists only in the carry- 
ing out of a subject or a principleS^'^ The transition 
from the Second Part of the logic to the Third may 
therefore be termed the transition from substan- 
tiality to subjectivity^*^ or also from causality to 

M7 
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creatorship. As immediate tliought thought every- 
thin;^ as immediate, and mediated thought took its 
objects as mediate, so to bring under the categories 
of freedom means to consider freely. For the most 
part this occurs in philosophical tliinking, for which, 
therefore, the first categories of freedom are inade- 
quate, and only form tlie fouudation,^^^ in that to it 
not subjectivity but exerted and completed subjec- 
tivity is the highest of things. Thought which has 
not yet i*isen thus high, but yet so high that to it 
happening-of-itself, />., what is termed evolution, is 
the highest category, may be called deductive, deriv- 
ing, developing, or even genetic. With the logic of //, 
i.e.^ with a criticism of the categories which it applies, 
has our fii*st chapter to do. 


From the premises, A is through B, and B is 
through A, it necessarily follows that A is through A, 
therefore is causa sui in the positive sense of this 
term, while substance was so only in the negative 
sense. (§ 132, 2.) <-> It is, therefore, not a ligurative 

but an entirely exact exj)ression when free falling, 
free growth are spoken of, because there is an inner 
tendency in consequence of which the stone of itself 
falls, etc. Originally were the three translations, 
of the Grecian vjroKft/wror and wpoo-Toerts, substrate^ 
substance, subject not at all distinct. (In the Middle 
Ages subjective only, not predicative,) As everywhere 
so here, the need of exact denotation causes synony- 
mies to disappear. We use substrate {cf § 109, 2) for 
dead matter subject to changes, substance (cf. § 132) 
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for that in which raanifoldiiess goes to the ground 
because it suffers them not, subject ieix that which puts 
forth changes from itself, therefore is i dated to tliem 
at once, positively and negatively. Man is the sub- 
ject of his actions, but ahso tlte plant ol its changes. 
(A limitation will be discussed later, see § 153.) How 
it could come that the word which here denotes only 
creatorship in distinction from causality could also 
acqinre the entirely opposite meaning of opposition 
to subjectivity can likewise become clear only later 
(See § 202.) Therefore, Kant could cliuracteris** Iree- 
dom as the possibility of absolute bogiiming. What 
bus initiative power is .subject, hence free. Hcg(d 
rightly prided himself upon tins transition. Wlien 
Ins school saw therein a proof for the personality of 
God, this w’as one of the mistakings of the incjining 
of logic, and was therefore within the school punished 
by the fact that D. Strauss, when he denied the 
personality of God, yet called his God \iox\^-subjcct 
becau.se Ho put fortli things from Himself, as trees do 
blossoms. Certainly this view is ))ighcr than that 
which secs in God merely the cause ot the world, and 
whoever will conceive Gf»d as personality must 
conceive Him also as subject ; but the converse does 
not follow. Tlmt the sclmol has to prepare not 
only for the sciences, but also for philosophy, is one 
of the reasons why the logic to be treated in the 
gymnasia has taken, besides the categories of the 
first chapter of the Second Part, also those of the 
opening chapter of the Third into its province. 

§ 141. First, we have to conceive subjectivity in its 
first, i.e.f lowest form, hence as it is at the mere 
beginning. This mere principle of development pre- 
conceived to all realisation, we designate, since in 
Gorman there is only a single word which signifies 
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at once inner necessity and be^nning, by this word, 
calling it concept (Begriff)S^'^ By this word is, next, 
also denoted the psychological reflex of this inner 
necessity ; and accordingly conception and formation 
of concepts can be spoken of only where inner neces- 
sity is known. The concept as inner necessity 
does not, therefore, stand opposed to actuality it 
is rather the true actuality, as it is the true essence 
and being, since in it, as the true causa sui, being and 
inust-be^^> have become united and interlocked into 
freedom.<^> 


In the first meaning the word is taken when 
one says, It follows from the concept of triangle that, 
etc. ; tliis meaning the Greek word Aoyos also has, so 
that Aristotle can say that a plants Aoyo? impels it to 
grow. The second meaning which occurs especiallv 
in the phrase “to be in the notion" {/m Begriffe 
siehen), may, at least, in an indirect fashion, be shown 
in the Greek, since in the example cited, Aeiyoj is the 
of growing. <-) Hence a universal idea is far 
from being a concept; to the latter belongs inner 
ground and inner necessity. A so-called actual 
parabola is none ; while in the formula of the same, 
we have alone a true and actual one. He who 
knows the concept of the plant, its type, knows its 
nature, and comprehends what nature intended by it. 
Hence the concept may serve as critical standard of 
measure. In relation to that which is compre- 
hended (begrifFenen) one stands free, to that which is 
comprehensible unfree. Hence philosophy dispels 
astonishment. 
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A, The Concept. 

§ 142. As the concept — and by the concept we shall 
henceforth understand its thought-counterpart as well 
as itself — contains the unity of ^^*/;/^and must-bey the 
question, What is the concept ? with which the ques- 
tion, How do we comprehend ? coincides, contains in 
itself opposite determinations. Therefore could 
those thoughts in which opposites were combined be 
called concepts. The concept is not, therefore, a 
contradiction, but rather the resolution of it, and, 
indeed, of all the contradictions hitherto considered, 
which had amounted to tlie opposition of being and 
must-be. Wliere, therefore, a freeing, i.e.y resolution 
of a contradiction, occurs, there is the concept, al- 
though it is customary just there to speak of incom- 
prehensibility.<'‘> Conversely, where the concept is, 
hence also where it is in us, there must be present 
resolved contradiction.^*^ Therefore, the exposition 
of the concept, i.e.y of the categories of tliis Part of 
the logic, is not so much an exposition of emerging 
contradiction or of the transition from one thing to 
another as in being, nor of posited contradiction or 
appearance of things in one anothery but is the de- 
velopment into self, or the self-development of the 
in-itself self-contained and self-satisfied concept.(®> 
Compared, therefore, with the other Parts, the Third, 
again, has its peculiar difticulties.^*> 
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The word concept (from concipere) suggests 
this. Those who assume t)iat there is no contradic- 
tion in God deny that He cun be comprehended, can 
be an object of tlie concept. Hence not being 
and not-being, but becoming and all succeeding cate- 
gories. In all tlicse concepts was already the con- 
cept as sucli, so that really we have been continually 
considering it. Love as free relation, enjoyment 
as liberation, contain in tliemselves sublated defect, 
hence resolved contra<liction, and are, tlierefore, 
])henomena of tlie concept, of rationality (see later, 
§ 212), although they may be an enigma to the under- 
standing, whicli separates everything. Hence the 
joy and enjoyment when one has comprehended some- 
thing, and the love towards what is comprehended. 

Hegel calls it clearness and transparency of the 
concept — the fact that its development does not alter 
it. [Hegel, “ Werke,’* vol. v., p. 12.] The plant is 
developed in becoming a plant. Differences must 
be fixed, wliich prove to be none because every 
moment of the concept is also the others. 


§ 143. Since the development of the concept con- 
sists in its becoming what it really is (see § 16), 
we have to reflect upon what it has given itself 
out to be. Since now it was resolved contradiction 
it must contain those determinations whose opposition 
is resolved in it. But, naturally, they will now, 
when they no longer stand in opposition to one 
another, but have become moments of the concept, 
have acquired another meaning. Thereby also will 
what outside of being has been essence now acquire 
another name. Being, indifference, and distinction- 
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lessness, as a moment of the concept, is universality y 
and the concept is, in this moment, the universal 
concept, or has extension. 

Since the universal is bein? as distinguished 
from essence, it is intelligible why Aristotle could 
call it the immediate. {Cf. § 27, obs.) Likewise 
is it explicable why tlie various determinatinns which 
the universal will receive (see following sections) 
must correspond to the three modes of being wliich 
were treated in the three chapter of the First Part. 


(a) The Universal Concept. 

§ 144 (1). The concept is the universal since 
it is mere reference to itself, and excludes all refer- 
ence to other.^’^ In this absolute distinctionless- 
ness the tiniversal is the absolutely simple, which 
excludes every difibrence and every distinction. If 
it appears, therefore, on the one hand, as the fixed 
and imperishable, it is, on the other hand, just thereby 
without content, and empty. The universal, us 
it is when abstraction is made from every other 
moment, is tlie absiractS^''^ As this, it is merely 
something fancied, In the extension of the concept 
falls all from which it can be abstracted, or whose 
quality it gives. 

The analysis of the concept may also be so 
conceived that the becoming of the concept in us. 
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or the “ psychological reflex of the concept ” is re- 
flected upon; then would first this appear, there is 
comprehension where the universal is apprehended. 

In this sense the word universal is taken when, 
for example, one says that one asserts this or that 
only universally without reference to the individuals. 
That the universal concept is by Aristotle identified 
with vAj/, is explicable. It, like that, displays the 
moment of identity, t”') In this sense one takes the 
word concept when one takes it ns equivalent to 
universal idea (see my “ Outlines of Psychology,” § 
100), or when one, with Kant, speaks of concepts 
witliout perception, which are empty. Hence 
universally and in abstracto as synonyms. When the 
universal or the concept is viewed from this side, 
the formation of the concept consists in abstracting 
from specific diflerences. Of this universal is 
therefore true what in antiquity, Epicurus, and in 
the Middle Ages, the Nominalists claimed. 

§ 145 (2). But it appears here, upon closer in- 
spection, that abstract univei*saUty must be conceived 
otherwise when it supplies the defect of being merely 
imagined. If it exists only so long as abstraction is 
made from all difference, i.e., everything in particular, 
it is, nevertheless, really related to the different, and 
presupposes everything in particular. This univer- 
sality is, therefore, more closely considered, one 
which rests upon all these, (»> />., it is universality 
of reflection, community,<^'> totalityS^'^ The extension 
of the concept is, therefore, formed by the sum of all 

the things embraced in it. Totality is quantitative 
universality. 
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Similarly as above, this closer determination 
maj' be expressed thus: Compreliension takes place 
where the common is brouj^lit to light. Since 
this is the real truth of abstract universality, there- 
fore by abstraction, precisely, is the common found, 
and what is true of no one in particular (see § 144, 
obs, 2) everyone on that account rightly refers to 
himself in particular. Totality is a universality 
of retiection, because it is related to the paiticular 
which is reflected into it. It is the universality 
which chiefly hovers before the imagination when the 
word universal is used, and whicl» alone was allowed 
validity by those in the Middle Ages who conceived 
univcrsals as collectiones^ t.e., the Conceptualists. 

§ 14C (3). The concept of totality really contains a 
contradiction, hence complete totality is always a 
problem. This contradiction compels us to go beyond 
totality. If, that is to say. the universal presupposes 
the different, the latter are, nevertheless, /oj/Zr*-/ by 
it {Cf. § IOC.) Therefore, the universal is to bo 
conceived as that which is valid os against the differ- 
ent, and rules them. It will not have the diflereut 
in opposition to itself, but, os the free, no longer com- 
pulsory, might over them will express itself in them, 
generate thcm.t^* The universal -so taken is sub- 
stantial {cf § 140, obs. 2) universality, or conceptive 
universality^^^ (genus); it is true totality.^*''* There- 
by the moment of universality is identical with the 
other moments of the concept {cf. § 142, obs. 5), atid 
bos become the entire concept. It is not some- 
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thing merely fancied, but rather real mode (§ 84) and 
true actuality and essentiality/'^ The true exten- 
sion of the concept is, therefore, the extension of 
its impelling power/®) 

It says, namely, that the individuals or par- 
ticulars (/>., the separate individuals) are taken 
together (z>., unscparated). Totality is, therefore, an 
endless series, as In nature this universality 

may occur only as genus {cf § 153, obs. 5), which is 
not mere sum or unity, but real power, not only em- 
bracing but producing the different examples under 
it. In the sphere of the mind the category of genus 
has no application. In this sense is law custom, 
universal will volonte genirale^ and not volenti de tous. 

Tlie genus is not merely a sum to be approxi- 
mately discovered, but a really completed thing, 
completeness. A thing corresponds to its concept 
when its substantial universality has acquired reality 
in it. Herein is the justification of the Realists of 
the Middle Age.s, of whom the most significant were 
those who conceded to the Nominalists and Conceptu- 
alists (relative) justification. Where the universality 
of the concept apjrears os genus, the examples have 
their proper actuality (immortality ; see § 153, obs. 
3) in this and only in this, Sq Platonic ideas 
represent the real essence of things, and, according to 
Porphyry, the diflerence between ycvo<i and Sia4>opd 
(see § 148) is this, that the former tv ry tI Kai^fyo- 
ptirai. Analogously as above, it must be said that 
one comprehends when one apprehends substantial 
universality (the genus). <®) Hence Schleiermacher 
is right when he identifies the universal with force ; 
and Aristotle, when he took it as vkij (see § 144, 2), 
was compelled to identify it with 

§ 147. Besides the moment, which, taken for itself, 
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liad been being, but, as moment of tlie concept, uni- 
versality/*^ the concept contains in itself, secondly, 
that which, taken for itself, had been essence, i.e., 
difference and contradiction. (See § 89.) Ditierence 
as held apart from the concept ns identical with 
itself (or as universal) is particularity, as essential a 
moment of the concept as is universality. Particu- 
larity is not relation of two entirely diverse thinf^s, 
but, because the dilference falls within tlie one con- 
cept, the disparate (as, in mat^nitude, it became 
the discrete) (see § 58, obs. 3), here has become 
disjunction. The concept is particularity, disjunction, 
or has content. 

Particularity is not separation ; the latter is 
hindered by the fact that the particulars are, in the 
concept (Aoyc^), one, wliich embraces or comprelunds 
them under itself since the particular is the 
ne^^ation of the universal, the rule that the exten- 
sion and t)»c content of tlie concept stand in inverse 
ratio lias a justification. The expression of that 
wiiicl) separates the extension of the concept inlo 
particularity is commonly called division. 


{b) The Particular Concept. 

§ 148 (1). Particularity appears, first, as the 
moment of difiference, opposed to the universal. It 
is related to it as determining form to content. 
As this it is not known, except as posited by the 
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univ'ersal, or rather as put into Particularity 

lias, therefore, the character of something posited by 
external reflection it, therefore, does not constitute 
substance, but forms only the accidental in it. 
Particularity as brought into the universal concept 
fi'oin witliout is iog^icol difference , mere ninrkS*''^ 
The sum of marks forms tlie content of the concept. 


2). Logical determination is opposed 
to abstraction. When wc speak of a division of a 
universal spliere, or of grounds of division, these fall 
into a reflection external to the one dividing, similarly 
as diversity is brought to light by the comparison of 
a third. ^ (Sec § 95.) Such division is called artiticial, 
scholastic. In fact, this particularisation belongs to 
the first chapter of the Second Part. It tells what 
parts are conceivable. Porphyry not incorrectly 
makes 8La<f>opa and a-vpfSf/ijjKo^ pass into each other, 
and says of the former that it di'K Iv tI ecT* 
KOTT^yopetTat akX. iv ry ottoiov ri iemv. By this term 
many expositions of formal logic, in a very superficial 
manner, denote the most various determinations, 
already by Aristotle and Porpyhry very correctly dis- 
tinguished. Analogously with what was said above, 
it must be liere said that one comprehends only as 
one perceives differences and marks. 


§ 149 (2). But since particularity is opposed to 
universality, it has in this its restriction and its 
other. But thereby as well the universal also is 
limited and restricted by the particular. The par- 
ticular has thereby raised itself to equality with the 
universal, or the universal has become degraded to 
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equality witl» tlie particular. Thereby we get tl^e rela* 
tion of two things which as particular are disjoined, 
and hence stand under one universality, which, how- 
ever, at the same time have the character of univer- 
sality, and, therefore, embrace under them disjunc- 
tion. {Cf. § 147.) Such are spcciesS-'^ The species 
expresses not, like mere diflercnce, only the condition, 
but the essence, the nature ; but yet it is opposed to 
the universal as the positing, and has, therefore, 
the character of the merely existing, phenomenal. 
Specification is an essential moment of the con- 
cept; os the concept was the universal, so it is 
the speciesM^ The species which contain the con- 
cept form its true content. 

h) Disjunction, as it was here explained, when it 
was said that the particular oppo.ses itself to the 
universal, and that thereby the former is itself de- 
graded to a particular, is the most immediate. 
Rightly, therefore, is this mode of specification 
pointed out in some so-called natural systems in 
nature. In this p.articularisation, phenomenon, the 
category of the Empiricists, repeats itself. (See 
§ 108, 1.) * 2 ) The species is a difficult determination, 

since hero opposite moments must be held fast at the 
same time. Hence the uncertainty in this concept to 
which the Stoics, and, after them, Porphyry, in his 
investigations upon the yeviK(uraro»' and tl8iK<araTov, 
have well referred. <*) Hence the name «?Sos, species, 
also kind (external mode), always signifies something 
external. (C/. § 148, 1.) Analogously with the 
above : Comprehended is only that whoso species are 
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known. The concept is the species [plural], not a 
since it is not a particular but is particularity 

§ 150 (3). But if particularity is the other of uni- 
versality, it is in fact not to be thouf^ht without it, 
hence is identical with it. The species, which the 
concept was seen to be, do not, therefore, come forth 
from the universal, but rather are to be thought as 
filling it. If universality was totality (§ 146), the 
species are rightly thought only when they make up 
a totality. The concept is not merely the species, 
but is completion of the species, since it contains the 
ground of division, or has this os its content/*^ In the 
completion of the species the moment of particularity 
is actually realised. In truth, therefore, the particu- 
larity of the concept consists not in a difference 
brought in from without, nor even in that in univer- 
sality the species are to be found, or that there are 
such, but in the fact tliat the universal puts forth 
from itself specific differcnces^^'^ bj^ means of which 
it separates into the species constituting the uni- 
versal. 

Rightly, therefore, are the Siatfyopai and 

dx^puTTat distinguished, and among the latter again, 
at KaO' Qi»To Tpoa-owai, which ovo-to? Aoy^ 

XapijSdvovrai Ka\ TTotowrtv dAAo and the /card crvp{if^rjK6s, 
which TTOtovatr dAAotor. Of the 8i<i<f>opaU €i&Mrotots it 
is therefore said that the yevos p,lv Trotra? Ix^‘* 
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The real spcciBc cUflerence is not posited by the 
one thinking ; it is contained in tlie concept of the 
universfU itsell. The universal formula for all conic 

sections (y- = px + ’'’a ) is its complete content because 

the three possible cases, Pf = o, or + , or - give the 

three species of it. It is contained in the concept of 
the animal^ that it separates into certain disjunct 
spccios. iVristotlc sdw tliiit the tyuc occurred by 

the tact that to yho? raw Sia<t>i}f)aU Statpel 

Tai KaOuTTip TO T.ii Kul 77T,,ViZ Kul iyvOfHO. (cy. 

Schleicrmachcr. “Dialectic,’* § 278.) Neither the 
merely conceivable essential nor tlio phenoinenal, 
but only the actual and self-realising particularisation 
gives true disjuncticm. (Cf. part ii., cli. iii.) 


§ 151. If the liitherto considered moments of tlic 
concept are merely dela^- and ^sseucc sublated and de- 
graded to moments, an analysis of the concept will 
necessarily be able to reconvert its moments into 
those determinations (similarly as by the analysis 
\i.e., destruction] of water, the moments sublated in it 
can be shown as independent substances). Then it 
would U possible to be^in the logic with the tlieory of 
the concept. Such a course, however, would presi/p- 
pose the concept as ready at hand, and hence not 
correspond to the demand which mast be made of the 
science. Nevertheless, to go through the course for 
ones self is, for one who will orientate himself as 
to the point where he stands, not without advan- 
tage. <»> The real result, however, wliich has issued, 

L 
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is that the universal does not exclude the i-articular, 
but posits it ; particularity does not exclude univer- 
sality but constitutes it ; only as this actual unity is 
tlie concept actual, determined eoncept.^'^^ (§ 41» obs. 5.) 

^ ^ Hepfel, V ho once so ])resentcd the lomc was 
accor.linrrjy in the habit of recommending for self- 
stud}' this course besides the systematic. It would 
be what the proof is in calculation. (-> The uni- 
vcisal was lii'.st only the one, the particular the 
other moment of the concept ; compkte and realised 
tlie concept appears only where it appeals as the 
iinity of its moments. Then it is determined i)X has 
determined itself as concept. (See § 41. obs. 5.) 

(c) The Determined Concept. 

§ 152. The determined or concrete (complete) con- 
cept, as the universality which is in particularity 
identical with itself, is the unity of genus and specific 
difference, is inner essence os it s])ecificates itself in 
external phenomenon, without becoming lost tlierein. 
Only as this absolute negativity and return-into-self 
IS it the actual concept, i.e., concept displaying 
activity, the actual subject, true principle. Since 
the becoming of the concept in us, or the becoming 
conscious of it, gives the definitions^ the Aristotelian 
statements upon this are intelligible. If one leaves 

one of them out of view.'W) the other shrinks into 
a wholly external formula.<^^ 
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Not the concept of viau, hni that of Socrates, is 
tlie principle of S. s development. Hence in the 
Middle Ages, ami even later, the word definition is 
used precisely as we U'ie the word concept, to denote 
the inner nature. <3) That it conhiins the ground of 
existence. Spinoza lays down tins principle: that 
the correct definition of the right-angled triangle gives 
us the (two) principal propositions regarding it, that 
the formula of the ellipse lielps us to discover an 
apparatus for constructing it, shows how a definition 
can be a creator (subject). <♦> Genus was taken as 
abstract universality, differentia spccifica as a mere 
mark, then it occurred to set up definitions (of course, 
arbitrary and numerou.s) by combining the two. As 
there can be only ojie concept, from which everything 
else follows, so there can be only one definition of an 
object, from which everything else is deduced. 

§ 153. If this moment of the concept is fixed, and, 
in the doing so, abstraction is made from the other 
two, it appears as a third beside them,<» and gives 
what we call the individuals^^ Individualisation is, 
therefore, an abstract, />., untrue mode of manifesta- 
tion of the, in itself, concrete concept. That the 
individual is an abstraction is shown therein, that, 
more closely considered, it precisely coincides with 
the two others which were to be distinguished from 
it. For if the individual is opposed to the particular, 
so that it shall be the immediate, i.e., unmediated and 
indiflerent, one thinks mere relation to self, i.e., what 
(§ 144) liad been the abstract universal, But the 
individual, thought as that which excludes the uni- 
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versal from itself and so stands over against it, is 
the same with the particular/*) If, therefore, in 
any sphere tlie concept could not come forth as actual 
subject, one would have in this sphere merely indivi- 
dual beings, which would have their substance, as 
their species producing them, outside themselves, and 
have only the meaning of examples, which are repeat- 
able, while true subjectivity is singularity^^'^ The 
tiue relation is that each moment of the concept is 
the unity of the other two/‘') 

()) If one counts the moments of the concept, one 
applies to them an external, and hence imp?oi>er, 
category ; accordingly as one %vill count ditterently, 
one may find triplicity. quadrupUcity, fiyefoldness, a 
proof that we have here to do with ii<n' 

(2) This would perhaps be what Hegel, who uses the 
word individual in various senses, characterises os 
immediate individual. ^ Hence, as the abstract 
universal was a merely imagined universal, a mere 
individual is only something supposed, has no true 
substantial existence ; and an abstract universal (red, 
for example) is merely an individual determination in 
a thin". So it comes that Aristotle characterises now 
the universal, and again the individual os immediate. 
{Cf. § 2.) ^ individual, stripped of its 

universal determination, is, therefore, merely a sub- 
stanceless fragment, a species, esphe. Thus, the slave, 
as mere species, is called homo or puer\ he is no sub- 
ject, but only a thing, a mere predicate (singular). 
Hence is the individual as such absolutely contingent. 
It is accident in the genus, just as mere particularity 
gave only the accidental. Nature, whose aim is 
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to produce a true subject existiug for itself, man, can- 
not do this. Its proiluctions are therefore rejietitii'ns 
of one type. This is the liighest wliicli it produces, 
only an exemf'lnr, i.e., example, wliich is not solely 
and completely author of that which it does, but 
helper, co-efficient of that whose example it is. Ex- 
amples arc mere individuals ; hence to them as sub- 
stanceless stands opposed substantial universality as 
the subjecl/ess, non-self-develo[nng, i.e., it is only as 
genus. In this the examples o-s mere accidents go to 
iha ground, and only in this has the example its true 
and unchangeable actuality (immortality, according 
to Plato and Aristotle), while it itself is the sub- 
stauceless and perishable. It is otherwise in the 
sphere of spiiit. Here tlierc is neither an unalter- 
able nor replaceable, because indillercnt (e(iui- 

valent;, examples. The genus embraces the .'Species 
and examples; the species make up the genus and con- 
tain the examples ; in the examples, finally, genus 
and species have their existence. In the sphere of 
spirit, where the universal by its particularUation 
closes with itself, man, since his universal nature 
(reason) acts in him by means of hi.s particular 
.species (nature), is a definite concrete chai actor, and 
therein precisely by himself. Therefore is he with 
that which generates him, his substance, identical, is 
not subject to it. As self-generating, Ijc is his own 
genus, os he sjicciOczitc.s (di.slinguishes) himself, llis 
exi-stcnce os subject is existence of the concept os 
such. Therefore, it i.s his destiny to .sublate his mere 
individuality, and to fill himself with a universal con- 
tent. The more he does this, the more lie exi.sts as 
individual. Every true subject has its own defini- 
tion. 

§ 154. Reflection upon this as what the concept 
has ])roved to bo {cf. § 143), has led to the fore- 
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going analysis of the concept (§ § 143-152), which 
has not so much considered how it develops itself as, 
rather, shown what that is in itself which has yet 
to develop itself. But if tl>e concept is considered 
only as it is in itself (/>., as related to itself), this 
consideration can concern only the nature of the 
concept in general. But hereby is said that this 
consideration of the concept has not yet been ex- 
haustive ; for if its development consists in that it 
makes itself that which it is, and a thing is known in 
its truth only when it is known in its development^ 
the concept must be posited also in the other moments 
contained in it. But that it posits itself in the mo- 

contained already in 
the result arrived at. The determined concept is 
subject, as such it is for itself ; but as being for itself 
it is exclusive, posits difference. (§ 51.)^^) But, since 
no other being stands opposed to the concept, the ex- 
clusion, and the position of difference, can fall only 
in the concept itself. In fact, therefore, there lies 
concealed in the determinate conce})t a relation in 
which the concept appears os dirempt. This direrap- 
tion is therefore the further development, a fulfilment 
which shows what the concept really is ; it is the 
judgment, 

Hence the (determined) concept of the ellipse, 
for example, is different from that of the parabola, 


ment of particularity is really 
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while there are do dillereut necessities of both. ^ If, 
above, the transition from substantiality to subjec- 
tivity was mentioned (see § 140}. here it may be 
remarked that while substance is by its concept sole, 
distinctionlc'S, subject, on the contrary, is differen- 
tiated substantiality. In nature, where there arc no 
real subjects, examples are merely repetitions of oue 
type. Where they are not this, the case is regarded 
as an irrationality, ami wc say the example is abor- 
tive, w'hilc in the sphere of spirit oriijinality is not 
repjarded as a mishap. In so far a.s judgment 
is a higher form of tlm cor lept, it is here clear how 
wc can speak of more concept as distinguished from 
the judgment, os later from tiic syllogism. Tlie 
determinate judgment met us in the definition just 
as in the formula of the curve ; the fomer is. therefore, 
always called a judguioit, the latter an c(juattou, i.c., 
different things posited as one likewise. In general, 
subjectivity is to be thought only as it posited as 
active. If one does this, one has at once subject and 
predicate, substantive and verb, zr., judgment. 


13. Judgment. 

§ 155, In the judgment tiic concept appears as 
self -excluding duality. In this diremption its 
moments separate. True, since they are its moments 
and in it identical, their unity has not disappeared, 
but because it is not yet posited (as that to which 
the realisation of the judgment has to conduct) 
it has the character of immediacy, and appears as 
copula introduced from without. This is the 
reason why the judgment, which, like the concept, 
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IS a category, is cuiniuonly rcgaRlecl as a product ouly 
of our retlection. Judgment is likewise an ol'jective 
iclation, and our judging, if it is a true one, consists 

merely in our following the self-diremption of the 
concept as objective. 


Hence we may here, as already above (§ 155, 
obs, 1), speak of several concepts y and of a combination 
or two, which w’as until now not possible any more 
than there are two or more actualities or necessities. 

By copula wo mean (subjectively and objectively) 
the bond by which tlie terms related in the judgment 
aie joined to one another. Hence we say of a 
man who judges incorrectly that he has no judgment 

§ 156. In tlic subject (§ 153) diremption made its 


appearance. But since the other moments of the 
concept stand over against it as exclusive, it has ac- 


quired the meaning of the individual: as subject, it was 
first to show itself in tlio realisation of the judgment, 
in which realisation it fulfills its destiny as subject. 
Until then it has ouly the position of subject, and 


appears as the merely grammatical subjectS^'^ Op- 
posed to it stands the universal, or also the partiatlar, 
m either case that which comprehends it. < 2 ) Because, 
however, of their external relation to one another, 
the latter appears not so much that to which the 
individual must subsume itself, as, rather, that to 
which it is, by the copula, subsumed. It has, there- 
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fore, even j'ct only the deUnnination of its imivcrsal 
nature , for that, and is predicate to that (gram- 
matical) subject/^^ Wherever, therefore, an in- 
dividual is subsumed under a universal determina- 
tion, a judgment occurs/^^ Since each monient is 
really the unity of the two others, and hence is the 
entire concept, the realisation of the judgment, 
which gives the different forms of the judgment, 
consists in that every moment shows itself to ho 
this unity i.e., that every concept of the judgment 
becomes the concept. In the first instance the relation 
exists that a mere individual is subsumed under an 
abstract universal in an immediate judgment 

of immediacy. 

Also tlic so-called logical subject. It is, there- 
fore, not accidental that Aristotle uses the same words 
by which he denotes the real substrate and subject, 
in order to denote the giainniatical subject: WoKdfuvov 
is to him both. The universal formula for the 
judgment is therefore : the individual is (or is not) 
universal (I — U) since even the particular has, as 
opposed to the universal, the value of the iinivei'sal. 

if, according to Aristotle, to (utov Kan}yopuTai Kara 
Tov dvOpi^ov w? xaO' u7roKtlp.<voy, this predication ap- 
pears to be merely the work of the one judging; but 
tlic copula is shows that the prediciUc is no longer 
attributed to the subject by us but is its. Every 
product of nature expresses or exhibits a judgment, 
bince it is subject to its universal standing over against 
it. Therein consists its judgment and doom (Gericht). 
tw Most expositions of the old, i.e., abstract logic, 
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start from the unreal abstraction of a contentless 
form, and therefore place tlie difference of the 
various judgments in the mere form. Since we have 
seen that a mere form does not exist, the various 
forms of the Judgment will he to us also in content 
different judgments. According to the old way, no 
difference whatever is to be mn<le between tlie positive 
and the assertoric judgment, and the categorical judg- 
ment is diflerent from them only when one has regard 
to the content. In Aristotle such empty distinctions 
do not occur. Since here form .an<l content are not 
considered apart, it is an inadmissible demand if it be 
required to show the passage of one form of judgment 
into the others in one and the same content, and to 
show (say) how the judgment, “The rose is red,” 
passes through the forms of the positive, negative, 
indefinite, singular judgments, etc. In the case of 
every other form there must, if the example shall be 
fit, be chosen another example. Upon the nomencla- 
ture a remark : If, to designate the various forms of 
judgment, the same names should be employed that 
are employed by formal logic, tliis will occur only 
because that name appears as the most suitable. The 
main thing is not the name but what is perceived as 
the peculiarity of each form of judgment. 


(a) The Judgment of Immediacy. 

§ 157 (1). The immediate judgment is positive 
judgment^ since the individual as subject is subsumed, 
or subsumes itself, under a predicate, without 
there being a necessity for the subsumption, posited 
by the nature of the subject or the predicate. This 
judgment has as contingent no truthS^'^ although it 
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may be correct where a contingent content is con- 
cerned. The universal formula of the judgment 
(I — U)is also its. Only, since the union of subject 
witli predicate is here an external one, and the abstract 
universal, is merely an individual determination 
(§ 153, obs. 3), the predicate can receive the mean- 
ing of a merely external attribute or mere mark 
(§ 148), which inheres in the subject along with other 
marks. 


Tlie propositions: “The sky is blue,” “ Tliis 
house is yellow, etc.,'* and tl»e act whereby I occupy 
a thing, are positive judgments. If I give my- 
self up to a determination, let it pass for right, 
yield to everyone without being obliged by my duty, 
my pleasure is the copula in this judgment. Ihe 
positive acquires here the meaning of the accidental, 
licncc the usage of speech opposes it to the rational 
and necessary. The sky may also acquire another 
predicate, I may be unaccommodating to others, 
the subsumption is merely positive, contingent. 

<<>Even if it have its correctness i\n\i I have by occupa- 
tion become the possessor, there is yet no (eternal) 
truth (of reason) therein. The relation of inher- 
ence may, therefore, just as well be expressed by the 
foruiula U- I : in this cose the subjectivity oi that ot 
whicli the mark is predicated is more thinghood (cf 
§ 110, obs. 4), i.e., the grammatical subject is the 
substrate, and the predicate expresses a certain condi- 
tion of it. 

§ 158 (2). But it appears in the case of the contin- 
gent judgment as well as in contingency itself (§ 129, 
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obs. 1), that in it lies its opposite, since the subsump- 
tion which it expresses may just as well not occur. 
If, namely, I predicate the universal of the individual, 
there nevertheless belongs to the individual only a 
part of the sphere which the universal includes ; 
there can, therefore, be predicated of the indi- 
vidual only a particular species of the universal, 
or the (entire) universal can not be predicated of it 
The truth of the positive ju<lgment is, therefore, the 
jiidgincnt in which an individual is withdrawn 
(I not— U), or withdraws itself from subsumption 
under a universal in that it is subsumed under a 
partiailar determination (I— P), i.e., the negative * 
jucigment.^^'^ 

Of the sky only sky-blue, of this house not all 
yellow but only a particular yellow. Both expres- 
sions mean tlie same : hence the formula for the 
negative judgment, I -P, This is an exception. 

In civil wrong I negate merely the subsumption of 
my affair under a universal rule, and will represent 
my conduct as an exception (os a particular). It is 
therefore a negative judgment. Just so, it is a nega- 
tive judgment when I renounce a right. Such a 
judgment would the proposition, Cajus is not learned, 
be. 

§ 159 (3). And in the negative judgment precisely 
the same relation is repeated. Since, namely, the 
predicate (the particular) embraces more than the 
individual, this again contains more than merely 
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that particular determination, the relation between 
subject and predicate is so to be conceived tluxt every 
reference of the individual to the universal becomes 
by the complete negation of the latter impossible 
(1 - non or the individual is related only to itself 
(I — I). ( 2 ) Xhe result is, therefore, the uulcjinitc 
(infinite) or identical judgment, in which the pre- 
dicate, which in the two other forms of judgment 
had had the meaning of universal and paiticnlar, 
appears as their unity. Hence it is in a higher 
sense than is usually said, unity of the positive and 
the negative ju<lgiuent. In this judgment the 
judgment sublate.s itself. That is to say, since it is 
a judgment which is no longer a judgment, it 
contradicts itself and is in so far a meaningless 
judgment.^^^ 

The proposition: The mind is notr.s(|uaro, Uhis 
line is not-sweet; crime in which I do not negate 
the subsumption of iny act under the right, but the 
right itself by my will. The proposition: The 
mTnd is the mind; the obstinacy which says that my 
will is my will. In general the real ditreronce 
between the negative and the so-called infinite 
judgment, to w’hich Salomon Maiinon has directed 
attention, is too much neglected. The proposition : 
The mind is not square, or, The mind is the mind, 
says *iothingy is entirely empty. Just as 

absurd is, say, crime, /V., a deed which is no deed, 
obstinacy, i.e., a will which wills nothing. In spite 
of their absurdity these judgments have (un- 
fortunately !) reality. 
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§ IGO. But what is contained in the fact that the 
highest form of the immediate judgment contradicts 
itself, is that we have to go beyond it. In fact, 
this really occurs, for when the predicate in the 
various forms of this judgment has passed through 
the different moments of the concept, it has thereby 
become true universality of the concept, and the 
truth of the immediate judgment will be a judgment 
in which the .subject is subsumed (or subsumes itself) 
to a predicate wliich constitutes the true substance 
and real essence of the subject, i.e.y its true concept, 
(§ 152), even though this, as opposed to the mere 
individual, get the meaning only of the genus. (§ 153, 
obs 5.) We call this judgment tlm essential 
judgment. 


{U) The Essential Judgment. 

§ 161. The essential judgment occurs where an 
individual subsumes itself or is subsumed under an 
essential (substantial) universal determination. As 
the truth of the immediate judgment, it is higher 
than that.(*^ If in the immediate judgment the 
series of its forms was produced by the alteration of the 
predicate^ here it is otherwise : the predicate is the 
totality of the concept, needs therefore no further 
development, while the subject is merely an indi- 
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vidual, and has consequently to develop itself and 
become equal to tliat.<-J The various stages by 
which this judgment has to realise itself give the 
various forms of the essential judgment, in wltich 
the foundation is formed by the fact that the subject 
lias an essential universality as its predicate. 


Hence more judgment is attributed to tlie man 
who says, Tin is a conductor of electricity, Man is 
free, than to one wlio says. Tin is white, or. The man 
is blonde. That is, to fill itself out to the 

complete concept. {Cf. § 150.) If, therefore, one 
will designate the various forms by the earlier 
analogous formula), the predicate will liavc to be 
designated as unalterable (p). 

§ 162 (1). The essential judgment has itself still 
the character of immediacy where a mere individual 
in an immediate way is subsumed, or subsumes itself, 
under an essential determination. There then 
appears an essential relation as a mere individual 
caseS^^ We call this relation singular (essential) 
judgmentS^^ It is os contingent os the positive. 
Its formula would be I — p. 

These propositions: This (tin) is an electrical 
conductor, Cajus acts justly, is mortal ; despotism in 
the Orient, in which an individual \s, free, not because 
of his merit, but immediately by natural clnvractcr 
alone. It is a contradiction that what is in itself 
true should have merely the meaning of something 
whereby it accidentally has its correctness. Ac- 
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coidin" to the formal lo"ic, a judgment of immediacy 
may be a singular judgment. Because of the other 
ineauing here, the word is added. The dcatli 

of au animal shows it to be subject to \i% genus, etc. 


§ 163 (2). But the contradiction which is contained 
in this judgment carries us beyond it. If, that is to 
say, the individual shall be a universal, it is at the 
same time determined as both, i.c., as unity of the 
(subjected) individual and tl»e essential universal 
(predicated of it). If such a unity gives the concept 
of a particular essential nature, i.e., the concept of the 
species (sec § 149, 2), the truth of the singular essen- 
tial judgment will be a judgment in which the sub- 
ject is a iiarticular species of a genus, of which tlie 
rational nature of the latter is predicated.^*) Since 
therein is impliciti contained that other species are 
excluded by this subsumption, this/^7r//V//A2r(es.sential) 
judgment (or the judgment of plurality) is equally 
affirmative and negative/^) Its formula would bo 
p-p. 

**) The propositions : Some men are rational, 
Some metals show capacity to conduct electricity ; 
ancient freedom, which consisted in the fact that 
some (the Greeks) were free. ^-) The freedom of the 
Greeks only, involved the non*freedom of the Bar- 
barians. The negative judgment and the particular 
judgments show relationship with the category of 
possibility. (Cf.\ 1C2. 1.) 
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§ 161 (3). This defect is remedied in a higher form 
of the essential judgment : this form, when we reflect 
upon the two foregoing, emerges as their unity. If, 
tlmt is to say, in the singular judgment the subject 
was conceived as the individual, in the particular as 
the particular, it will, since both judgments should 
be equally true, have to be taken as the unity of the 
two deterininatioDs, />., as the universal embracing 
the individuals and particulars. The universal 
(essential) judgment, or the judgment of totality, is 
found where the the totality of all individuals and 
particulars are subsumed to an essential universality. 
Its schema would be U— p. 

The proposition : All wolves are vertebrates : the 
Complete equality of all classes of men before the 
law. 

§ 165. But we cannot stop even with judgment of 
totality. Totality comprehends together the indivi- 
duals and particulars; but as individuals and par- 
ticulars, they exclude togetherness ; the concept of 
totality, therefore, involves a contradiction, and 
totality is, since it can never completely be, an end 
still to be realised. A universal judgment, therefore, 
is true only for the nonce, and has the value merely 
of judgment which obtains of the greatest number, 
/>., the value of a particular judgment hence, 

M 
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like tliat, points beyond itself, so tliat we can as little 
rest with it as with the indefinite judgment to which 
it corresponds. To what we have to pass from it, has 
been shown in the various forms of the essential 
judgment. In this, namely, as did the predicate 
in tiie immediate judgment, the subject has passed 
througii the various moments of the concept, and 
tliereby has become tlie entire concept.^^^ (Cf- % 
165.) Both subject and predicate, therefore, since 
their determination is accomplished, have not to alter 
furtlier ; but it is merely required that the copula also 
be fulfilled to tl»e concept. This successive develop- 
ment of the judgment into the syllogism (§ 170) 
gives the various forms of the conceptual judgment. 

That all w’olves are vertebrates is true in the 
first instance only of all those which are known. 

Tacitly there is assumed as the basis of those 
universal judgments the judgment that it is involved 
in the concept of the wolf to be a vertebrate, of man 
to be respected by the law. 

(r) The Conceptual Judgment. 

§ 166 (1). The judgment of the concept occurs 
where tlie subject has a determination that con- 
stitutes its innermost essence, by whicli is determined 
its relation to the predicate attributed to it. Sub- 
sumption under this predicate appears first as a mere 
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immediate copula: it is not yet shown that tliis 
predicate belongs to it from inner necessity, or must 
be subsumed under it. This gives the iiumcdiatc 
fud^vteut of the concept. It corresponds to tlie 
positive and the singular judgment, because the sub- 
sumption is only a fact.^-^ 

Only of one who names beauty as the purpose 
of the work of art, or faithfulness to duly as that of 
man, is it said that ho lias real judgment. Such a 
judgment is expressed in the proposition: man (no 
longer a man) is a rational essence ; it is contained 
in innocence, in which in an immediate way man 
corresponds to custom, />., destinntion. The im- 
mediate judgment of the concept corroponds to what 
Hegel calls the categorical and o-ssei torical judgments. 
If wo employ once more tlic eailier analogous 
formula), an unalterable letter will here have to be 
taken for the subject also, and we should liave s — p. 

§ 167 (2). In the immediate judgment of the con- 
cept there is contained a contradiction, which even 
the name suggests. It consists in that, although the 
subsumption under the predicate is posited and con- 
ditioned by the essence of it, it has hero only the 
character of deing and immediacy. The contradiction 
is resolved, since the copula loses the character of 
immediacy and becomes true necessity, t.e., a relation. 
(See § 131.) If in place of mere is an essential 
relatedness enters, we have the essential judgment of 
the concepts'^ It occurs where the subsumption of 
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the subject under the predicate has acquired the 
character of necessity, and may be called the judg- 
ment of necessity or compuhion.^^'* 

With Hegel, the hypothetical judgment. In 
the proposition, the criminal viust be punished (or, 
if a man is a criminal he is punished) ; further, in 
the external legality of man wc meet this judgment 
in its subjective and objective meaning. 

§ 168. Since, however, the subsumption has lost 
tlio character of immediacy, the opposite defect is 
present. That is to say, being is wanting to it, it has 
got the meaning of a mere must be, i.e., of a problem 

(7rp6(S\i)iia), and this judgment is therefore 

Just on that account there is repeated here, in 
higher potency, tlie negative judgment as well as the 
particular. What is problematic obtains always only 
of some. Since the subsumption is compulsion, i.e., 
external necessity, it is mere contingency (§ 126). 
As mere problem this judgment contains an un- 
resolved contradiction.^-^ This, however, is resolved by 
the copula’s being posited again as immediacy, i.e., 
as immediacy produced by the sublation of mere 
mediation. {€/. § 131.) This gives us the grounded or 
completed judgment of the concept. 

Rightly, therefore, did Hegel, earlier, identify 
the liypothetical judgment with the problematic. 
Although it is necessary that the criminal be pun- 
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ished, it is yet problematical wliether it ul^^’ays 
happens ; and when it happens, it remains, since tliat 
necessity is an external one, an accident. This 
contradiction is contained in the concept of every 
problem, every sJiould-be, which as such cannot be 
realised. {Cf. § 44', 2.) The law, therefore, can only 
condemn, its judgment compels and punishes. 


§ 169 (3). Tlje complete judgment of tlie concept, 
or judgment of freedom, is to be found where the 
subject, by means of its possible independence, is by 
its essential predicate nevertheless subsumed 
under it. (§ 166.) It contains, therefore, the two 
forms of the conceptional judgment which have, 
hitherto, been considered, and is tlieir truth. The sub- 
sumption, that is to say, is neither a new being, 
nor even a mere must-be, but is both, hence free and, 
therefore, conceptual subsumption. Tim judgment 
of freedom has a universal character, for what should 
be forms no o.xception. 

<*> In so far as in such a judgment os : The wolf is 
eithera mollusc, or articulate, or vertebrate, it is at least 
repre-sented as possible that the subject is subsumed 
under another as its appropriate predicate, wo may 
with Hegel call this judgment tlie disjunctive, It 
has, tlierefore, the character of inner necessity, and 
is, therefore, apodictic. As an example of this 
judgment in so far os it has real meaning, may bo 
cited even willed rationality, in which man, thouglj 
he can be irrational, is rational. This relation may 
cosily be reduced to a disjunctive judgment. 
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§ 170. The various forms of the conceptual 
ment have sliown how the copula realises freedom, i.e., 
the concept, just as the series of immediate judgments 
had exliibited this realisation of the predicate, the 
essential judgment that of the subject. Thereby, how- 
ever, tlle^^?^7/ of the judgment is reached (§ 157) and 
hence also the termination of its development. For 
since, as was postulated, the concepts have become 
concept, wo are compelled to think the concept which, 
through the concept, is identical with itself, i.e., the 
syllo^ism.^^'^ This, os the return of the self-particular- 
i.sing concept (§ 154) is the truth of the judgment, 
-whose highest form is, therefore, really the syllo- 
gism. {Cf. § 1C, § 41, obs. 4.) In this, self- 
exclusion yields to self-inclusion. 

In the example lost cited the subsumption of 
man under rationality is itself rationality, con- 
cept The difficulty of distinguishing the highest 
form of the judgment from the syllogism has in this 
relation its ground. The student involuntarily passes 
from one to the other because what is thought of is 
itself this passage. Only in a higher sense must it be 
said of the judgment of freedom, as of identical and 
universal judguient, that it is no (longer) judgment. 

C. The Syllogism. 

§ 171. Also the syllogism is generally regarded as 
merely a product of our thought ; but as category it is 
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just as well a real relation, and the syllogism which 
we make is merely a psychological reflex, or an inner 
repetition, of the syllogism which is contained in the 
fact itself. As the return of tlie concept from the 
judgment to itself, the syllogism is tljc unity of tiie 
concept and the judgenont (hence is latent in the 
judgment of the concept), and its truth. The 
syllogi.sm is tlie concept which isinedi.itod withitselt; 
its development can, therefore, consist only in that it 
posits it-self as this self-mediation. The various 
stages of realisation of it are shown, each again, by 
various forms, the figures of the syllogism ; these 
form a series of stages in that they successively 
approach more nearly the final determination of the 
syllogism. Since the syllogism has shown itself to bo 
the truth and foundation of tlie judgment, a paral- 
lelism between the various syllogisms and ju«lguients 
cannot cause surprise. 


<‘) Where this is not the case, one .says riglitly 
that there is no syllogism. Sucli propositions as 
everything, God, etc., is a syllogism, have therefore a 
justiBcation in these. {Cf. § 29, obs. 5.)^ Pre- 
cisely the same is true here as what was saiil (§ 156, 
obs. 5) regarding the various forms of the judgment. 
But tlie more the theory of syllogisms has kept, in 
tlio formal logic, the form which the ino.st wiroful 
observer of the reOex of the syllogism in us, Aristotle, 
has given it, the more we shall know ourselves in 
agreement with it, the more its terms may also bo 
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employed liere. Since the abstract logic abstracts 
from the content, so it ignores the differctiee between 
tiie stages, and rests in the most abstract. Hence in 
the ordinary usage of speech the figures of the 
syllogism denote only the forms of the immediate 
syllogism, and the syllogism of analogy, for example, 
is not commonly called a particular^^»-wr^. 


§ 172. The syllogism will therefore appearyfrj^ as 
not yet realised. The concept has, therefore, not yet 
become identical with itself ; therefore, the syllogism 
appears as a plurality of concepts, like the judgment 
i^Cf. § 155.y*> But mere judgment it can not be, for the 
mere copula has become mediating concept. (§ 170.) 
Therefore, the syllogism will first appear as a media- 
tion of two concepts by means of a concept, in which 
mediation the two extremes us much as the terminus 
medius have the moaning of mere moments of the 
concept, <0 each of which is by itself taken as concept. 
As this not yet mediated syllogism the syllogism is 
immediate syllogism.'-^'^ 

0) As in the quantitative relation, because one 
quantum was made of two, these had the meaning 
only of moments of the quantum (§ 72), so here the 
concepts which make up the syllogism, which is, how- 
ever, only the self-mediating concept. <-) This ex- 
pression contains the contradiction which lies in the 
fact itself ; the syllogism is not yet (completed) 
syllogism, but only begins to be it. Otherwise ex- 
pressed : syllogism is conceptual mediation. The first 
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syllogisms to be considered exhibit only superficial^ 
forced, and hence, not conceptual mediations. 


{a) The Immediate Syllogism. 

§ 173 ( 1 ). In tlie immediate syllogism the various 
concepts are, by a concept distinct from them, 
so mediated that each gets the meaning of a mere 
moment of the concept. If these, now, were taken 
by themselves, the universal, the particular, and in- 
dividual, the immediate syllogism, tlic fulfilment of 
the immediate judgment, will have in the first place 
to be so conceived that in it an individual is by a 
particular subsumed under a univei'sal.^^^ Thisyfrj/ 
figure of the immediate syllogism (the foundation of 
the positive judgment) may therefore be denoted by 
the formula I — P-U. Since tlie three concepts are 
valid each by itself, the mediation will have the 
character of externality. Therefore both the sub- 
sumption of the particular under the universal, 
and that of the individual under the particular, 
appear as an immediate and external subsumption, 
i.e.y as judgment. The piemisses of the syllogism (the 
immediate in it) are therefore (or may be represented 
as) judgments. In this case, in the fii^st figure the 
particular will be combined with the individual as its 
predicate and with the universal o-s its subject. 
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Aristotle, who in his exposition always seizes 
the real relation of the concepts combined, therefore 
defines the first figure as that in which the terminus 
minor is contained in the medius, and this in the 
major. [See Prior, “ Analytics,” i., 4.] The proposi- 
tion, This house is yellow because painted with ochre; 
the purchase in which I got possession by means of a 
particular stipulation, or every contract, in which, for 
the sake of a particular interest, I subject myself to a 
particular determination as to a rule, may serve as 
examples of this syllogistic figure. {Cf. § 157, obs. 1, 
2.) The modern expositions of formal logic 

always put forward this form as the assented form. 

The regular form of this syllogism is then P — U, 
I-P, I-U. 

§ 174. This syllogism is as regards its content just 
as contingent as the judgment which it proves. (See 
§ 157.) There could wr// be subsumed under 

the universal another particular, and the individual 
combined by the same particularity with another 
universal. From this defect of content there fol- 
lows also its defective form. Only one part of the 
syllogism, namely, is here, which the syllogism should 
bo, mediated, the conclusion, or the reference of the 
two extremes. On the contrary, the reference of 
each extreme to the mean is an immediate prcsupposi~ 
tion or an assumption, in short a contingent judg- 
ment. 

In that example another interest might lead me 
to this same contract, or the same interest to another 
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contract Tlio contract is concluded, my obliga- 
tion compulsory ; or in every syllogism the conclusion 
is by its ergo no longer a viere judgment. It is 
accidental that I have this ('articular interest, etc. 


§ 175 (2). This defect demands a remedy, namely, 
that from the syllogism everything shall be removed 
which contradicts its nature. This now would not 
occur if its premisses were by this same figure made 
conclusions ; the regressus in infinitum which would 
thereby arise would not take away this defective 
form, but rather repeat it. This figure points to its 
own sublation, and to another figure of the syllogism. 
That is to say, if in the first premiss the universal 
is identical with the particular, in the conclusion with 
the individual, then really that which joins tlie par- 
ticular with the individual, or in which the tw'o 
coincide, is the universal. But if this be posited ns 
that which it really is, there results a syllogistic 
figure in which precisely the universal forms the 
mean concept. This second figure of the syllogismfi^ 
the demonstration of the negative judgment, 
whose formula will be I — U — P/®* must, if one takes 
the premisses as judgments, in both (as already done 
in the first) assign to the universal the place of 
predicate. It occurs when any individual what- 
ever obtains through the universal a particular pro- 
dicate.^^^ 
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Also Aristotle [“ Prior Analytics,” i., 5] calls 
this figure of the syllogism in which the concept of 
greatest comprehension forms the terminus medius, 
the second, but without giving a reason why it is so 
declared. This reason lies in the fact that it has the 
second form of the judgment for its conclusion. 

The I'cgular form is then: P— U, I — U I — P. 

Examples of this figure are so to be chosen that 
the connection with the judgment is always clearly 
apparent. Therefore {cf. § 158) the proposition, 
is not learned because he was not industrious ; The 
relation in which from universal respects I renounce 
a particular right, or in which, supported upon 
universal use, I represent my affair as an exception, 
etc. 

§ 176 (3). Tliis figure of the syllogism stands 
higher than the first, because it presupposes it. 
But even it, since it still contains an immediated 
premiss, points to another as its truth, one which is 
contained in it os it is in the first. Since, that is to 
say, in the second premiss, the identity of the uni- 
versal with the individual, but, likewise, in the con- 
clusion, that of the individual with the particular, is 
expressed, it is really involved in this second figure 
that the universal and the particular coincide in the 
individual, and that, therefore, the individual medi- 
ates them both. This being posited, there results a 
figure in which a particular is by means of an 
individual placed in relation with universality. 
(P-I— This third figure of the syllogism in 
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which the terminus mcdius appears as joined with 
both extremes as its subject/^^ has no unraediatecl 
premiss. It is, therefore, the truth of the two former, 
which it presupposes. As, however, the indefinite 
judgment, although the truth of the two other 
forms, was, nevertheless, empty (.see § 159, 3), so this 
figure, in spite of the above-mentioned superiority, is 
entirely nugatory, and can gain a content o!)ly by 
a subreption. 

(1) Precisely this is the reason why formal logic 
gives the preference to the first figure; but the 
foundation or presupposition occu|iies a lower posi- 
tion than the presupposition. (Sec § 105.) In 
ihaproposition, There are finite beings who arc learned, 
because Cajus is both, we have an example of this 
syllogism ; also where (in transgression) a particular 
interest, because it is my pleasure, is made law. 
(3) The regular form here would be I — U, I — P .'. 
P— U. The first forms the presupposition of its 
major premiss, the second of its minor premiss. 

From the fact that Cajus is learned, and that he 
is a finite being, follows, exactly taken, only that a 
finite being (i>., Cajus) is learned, and rightfully one 
infers from the major premiss only the major premiss 
itself, i.e., one repeats, but one concludes or infers 
nothing. This subreption makes us say : Some 
finite being is learned. It is a gratuity when one 
allows validity to this further step, which really con- 
tains the anticipation of a higher syllogism. (3 182.) 

§ 177. Not only, however, does the syllogism of 
immediacy show itself defective in the fact that its 
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highest form is really no syllogism, but a repetition 
(a bis idem, as is the identical judgment) ; a like 
result emerges when the three figures are more 
exactly considered. Between all the three figures of 
tl\e syllogism there exists the relation that what in 
one has (in the premisses) the character of immediacy, 
appears in the others as something mediated (os con- 
clusion). They, therefore, form a circle^ and all three 
figures conduct to the negation of true inference, to 
tlie circuliis in ratiocinando. But this is merely the 
negative result. The positive is that what they each 
have shown must be combined, and that, therefore, 
the syllogism in whose various figures each moment 
has taken the position of the mean will now have for 
its terminus medius a determination which is not a 
mere moment of the concept, which (moment) joins 
in an external and accidental way the two extremes, 
but forms an essential tnediation of them. The 
syllogism has become essential syllogism. 

{j}) The Essential Syllogism. 

§ 178. Since the terminus medius in the essential 

syllogism is a determination which is essential to the 

terminus minor, and not a mere accidental predicate of 

% 

it, the terminus major also, to which the same is to be 
subordinated, cannot, as in the immediate syllogism, 
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stand to it in an external relation, but will likewise 
be an essential universality. Tite essential syllo;;isin, 
the fulfilment of the essential judgment {cf. § 17o), 
occurs where something is by means of a deUTinina- 
tion essential to it subsumed, or subsumes itself, 
under its universal nature. 4 *^;^ 

§ 179 (1). The mean, since it stands over against 
the individual, will have the significance of the uni- 
versal 153, obs. 5); but since the individual can be 
subject to the universal only by being subsumed under 
it, it stands over against the universal, and has the 
value of a particular. Uoth facts taken together, there 
results a syllogism in which the mean is formed by 
the species (§ 149, obs. 2), embracing all individuals, by 
which (the species) the individual is subsumed under 
its essential universality. We call this syllogism, 
whose mean is formed by particularity widened into 
universality, so that the individual, as being its 
species, is subsumed under the universal, the syllogism 
of totality. It corresponds to the first figure 
among the immediate syllogisms^"^ and proves the 
singular essential judgmenU*^ 

If one calls this (tin) an electrical conductor 
because all metals are so, or if Cajus acts rightly 
because it is universal custom, wo have this figmc as 
proposition or as real relation. In the first example 
the species is all metals; in the second, all who act 
form the middle term. Here the species is the 
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mediatiug, which means that the terminus medius 
is the particular. The s^llofpsms, wliich are coni- 
monlj’^ cited as examples of the first figure, arc, as a 
rule, examples of this s 3 'llofjism. w Its schema 
would be: I-P_p. (See § 1G2.) 

§ 180 (2). In the syllog^ism of totality a universal 
is predicated of the individual because it pertains 
to all individuals of this species. In spite of the 
superiority which this s^dlogism has in comparison 
with the immediate sylloj^sm of the first figure, it 
at last proves, nevertheless, to be a delusion. For 
since a thing can be predicated of all individuals 
only when it is true of this individual also, the major 
premiss really /rrsupposes the conclusion, and the 
circle which the three figures of the immediate 
syllogism present has made its appearance also in 
tliis syllogism. But if the conclusion of this syl- 
logism really forms the premisses, the major premiss 
really the conclusion, there lies concealed in the 
syllogism of totality a syllogism in which precisely 
the individual forms the middle term, which, there- 
fore, if one compares it with the immediate syllogism, 
follows the schema of the third figure. But by the 
concept of the essential syllogism (§ 178), the middle 
term can not be a mere individual, therefore only 
individuals os forming a totality, i.e., all individuals 
posited as individuals, are the mean. (In so far, 
again, may one say of this syllogism, it follows the 
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second figure of the immediate syllogism.) This 
syllogism of posited totality which the one above con- 
sidered really presupposes, in which, therefore, the 
middle term is formed by universality individualised 
in a series, may be termed the syllogism of complete- 
ness. It occurs where, by means of all the individuals 
of a species, the species is subsumed under an essen- 
tial universality. Its formula will be P — i, i, i, i 

- P (2). 


That all metals are electrical conductors is true 
only on the presupposition that tin also is. That a 
mode of action is the custom of all^ presupposes that 
it is of Cajus also. The psychological reflex of this 
syllogism is what is familiarl}' known by the name 
Syllogism of Induction : in this the mean is formed 
by all individuals of a species (gold, silver, iron, etc.) 
whereby this itself (metal) is joined to a determina- 
tion essential to it (capacity of conduction.) Hegel, 
therefore, uses for this syllogism the name Syllogism 
of Induction : it is tlio syllogism of experience. As 
real relation, this syllogism occurs when a corpora- 
tion, through the condition of right and activity of 
all its members, realises the universal end of the 
State. 

§ 181 (3). Tliis syllogism has a double defect. 
First, the terminus medius, because the totality of the 
individuals never is realised, is a never-concluded 
series, an endless progression which merely s*iys that 
the individuals should form a totality. The validity 
of this syllogism is therefore problematic {cf § 168), 

N 
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and since totality merely says tliat for the nonce the 
series is to be regarded as complete, this syllogism 
really proves only tlie particular essential judgment 

(§ 133). Secondly, tlie subsumption of the minor 
premiss under the major (tlie assumption) is per- 
missible only under the presupposition of the correct- 
ness of tlie conclusion which, therefore, forms for that 
the presupposition. As the syllogism just con- 
sidered, so also this, by the circle wliicli it contains, 
points bej'ond itself. This reference is carried out 
when tlie problem contained in the syllogism last 
considered, i.e., when as middle term is taken in- 
dividuality which not only should form a uni- 
versality (i, i, i, i.) but is universality, individu- 
ality, whicli at tlio same time is universality, and 
\\ hen, further, what there was immediated assumption, 
here becomes conclusion. Because the middle term 
1ms this concrete character, this syllogism {cf. § 180) 
may be referred to the second os well as the third 
figure. Though Hegel calls this syllogism, in which 
the individual as universal forms the middle term, 
the Syllogism of Analogy this name is really proper 
only for the psychological reflex of this syllogism, 
which just as well appears as real relation, W and 
hence may be better called the Syllogism of Com- 
binations^ That is to say, it occurs wherever the 
middle term is formed by an individual which, 
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however, is valued according to its universal nature, 
or by a universal, but only os it immediately exists 
as an individual. Since here there belong to the 
middle term two determiuntions, tl)is syllogism is 
invalid when the middle term in the one premiss is 
taken only in one determination, in the other, in tlie 
other determination. Then would occur a quaternio 
terminoruin.^^'* 

In that example there is tl»e tacit presupposition 
that to be electrical conductors is essential to froM. 
silver, etc., in so fur as they are 7netah, and not in so 
far (say) as they are coloured, i.e., that to the metal 
this predicate is essential. A syllogism of ana- 
logy would be, if one said, Gold combines mebilleity 
and capacity for clectriciil conduction ; now tin, lead, 
zinc, etc., are (like) gold; therefore, etc. Here gold is 
taken only in its universal nature ; hence, instead of 
saying “ like gold/’ one says “ a species of gold.” 

Wo meet this syllogism where, for example, an in- 
dividual claim becomes legal througli the will of the 
monarcli. The monarch give.s here the privilege be- 
cause he is more than individual ego, because lie is 
a universal, a we, With reason arc we in the 
habit of calling inference by analogy a combining. 

Analogy would be superficial and invalid if one 
said that, since metals are like gold, they are nine- 
teen times as heavy as water, or that the moon is 
inhabited, as is the earth, since tbo earth is not 
inhabited as a more independent heavenly body ; 
but merely in this latter respect is it taken when 
one subsumes the moon under the concept eaith. 
Likewise would it be a quaternio ttrminorum if, in 
the example cited, tel est notre plaisir and tel est vwn 
plaisir were confounded. 
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§ 182. But even in this syllogism there has not 
disappeared the circle by which the two other forms 
of the essential syllogism were fatally vitiated/^> This 
syllogism, that is, precisely as did the others, pre- 
supposes its conclusion, since without this presup- 
position the minor premiss would be incorrect. If, 
therefore, all forms of the essential syllogism are 
superior to those of the immediate sjdlogism in that 
the former admit of an advance, while in tlie case 
of the latter nothing results, since they move in a 
constant circle, the former on the contrary labour 
under the defect which, instead of petitio prhicipii, 
shouhl rather be called petitio conclusiS^'^ But the 
consideration of these forms shows still another re- 
sult. Since successively the major premiss (§ ISO), 
the assumption (§ 181), and the minor premiss (§ 182) 
have been shown to be mediated (by the conclusion), 
it is involved therein that everything unmediated 
must be removed from the syllogism. Unmodiated 
were, however, even in the highest form of this 
syllogism, the two determinations which were joined 
only by also or at the same time. The true mediation 
will consist in that, instead of such mere combina- 
tion, which gives the syllogisms considered the char- 
acter of contingency, the middle term is formed 
by the self-producing genus, i.e., by the true uni- 
versality of the concept. The result is that the 
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essential syllogism realises its concept (sec § 178), 
an<l thereby has completed itself, and has passed into 
the conceptual syllogism. 


<‘) The metals are like gold, only in so far as 
they are electrical conductors, not in so far as they 
are nineteen times as heavy as water. " This is 
the will of the monarch,” can 1 say only on the 
presupposition that w’c have to do with s(»melhing 
which he can justify, ie., what is lawful, not with 
(say) a matter of taste. Hence Bacon of Verularn 
(Introduction to “Instauratio Magna”) finds fault 
with the syllogism on the ground that it gives no 
new knowledge, and praises, instead of it, induction 
and analo'O’- correctness of induction and 

analogy depend upon whether the presaging of the 
conclusion is correct. Hence it is contingent, depciuls 
upon the genius of the investigator, whether his 
inductions "and analogies bring him to what is 
correct or not. This contingency lias its chief 
ground in that the individual (see § 153, obs. 4) 
as such was the contingent. It is a matter of good 
fortune when the individual will of this monarch 
coincides with the will of the monarch (who does 
not die). The quaternio terminonim is possible, 
becau-so here two things are combined ; one is not 
mediated through the other. 


(c) The Conceptual Syllogism. 

§ 183. In the conceptual syllogism the defect of 
the immediate in which the terminus medtus, 

as well 03 the subsumption of one extreme under 
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the otlier, had the character of contingency, has 
disappeared ; since now its own nature, the genus 
(§ 146), forms tlie middle term, the syllogism has 
acquired the character of uecessit 3 \ Just so was 
the essential syllogism def«--ctive ; namely, in that 
the middle term '<uas to develop itself to true uni- 
versality', it displayed a never-realised postulate, 
which had as consequence either the endless pro- 
gression (§ 181), or the circle in the syllogism (§ § 
180 and 182), in which what could not be arrived 
at<*^ was presupposed. Tliis defect the conce])tual 
syllogism will not have, since in it true universality 
forms the middle term, i.c.y the conce]>t whicli syui- 
thetically combines in itself being and must be into 
inner necessity. (§ 138.) The conceptual syllogism 
is, therefore, the explication and proof of the con- 
ceptual judgment.< 2 ) 

Since w'hat that postulate demanded is not 
realised {efficere'), therefore those syllogisms are not 
completely demonstrative {efficere). < 2 ) e \ 
Its formula will be s — ra-p. 

§ 184 (1). How the conceptual syllogism is in the first 
instance to be conceived appears from the foregoing. 
There it was shown that the subject by its nature 
subsumed itself to an essential determination. The 
subsumption will therefore be conceptual (rational), 
hence not the absolutely contingent one of an 
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dividual. But here the conceptual syllogism itself, 
like everything in its beginning, will have in the 
beginning the character of immediacy. This ini~ 
7ncdiate conceptual syllogism is, by Hegel, called the 
categorical. The immediate conceptual .syllogism 
is the fulfilment of the immediate conceptual judg- 
ment (§ IGO), and therefore has this for its premisses. 
But herein consists its defect. Although the termiuus 
minor has in the medius its essential predicate, never- 
theless the subsumption is, becau.se it only only 
conceivable or possibleS^^ (See § 126.) But therein it 
is contained that the contrary, os well, may be. 
(§ 129, 4.) The same is true of the relation of the 
medius to the major, * and both premisses have, 
therefore, the character of more possibility. 


Such a syllogism is expressed in tlic propo.si- 
tion : The (not a') wolf is, as mammal, a vertebrate. 
It occurs as real relation in marriage, in whicli man, 
by means of the sexual relation, is mediated with 
custom. It is possible that man may lend ear 
to the voice of the sexual impulse ; where he docs 
so, he follows his nature ; but it is equally po^ible 
that he should not do so. That terminus medius is 
not the only one by which a man subsumes himself 
under ethicality ; in another this terminus medius is 
something else. Marriage has not an absolute, but 
only a conditioned, subjective (see § 191, obs. 1) 
necessity. It is just as possible that the sexual 
impulse conduct to ethicality, but the contrary is 
jubt os conceivable. 
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§ 185 (2). The defect in the syllogism just char- 
acterised is, like every defect, a contradiction, and 
must as such be resolved. This takes place precisely 
as in the case of the judgment. What is essential 
predicate is posited as such when it enters into, not 
a merely beingy but an essential^ combination with the 
subject, i.e.y where the minor must be subsumed under 
the mediuSy and the latter to the major. There will, 
therefore, result, as the truth of the syllogism just 
considered, one which demonstrates the judgment of 
compulsion, in that it has judgments of compulsion for 
its premisses. Like that, it also will have the 
character of necessity, and may therefore be called 
the Syllogism of Necessity or of Compulsion. 


An example of this syllogism would be. The crimi- 
nal must confess, but the one confessing must be 
punished. Since this proposition may equally well 
be expressed, If the criminal confesses, he must be 
punished now, etc., it is justifiable when Hegel, who 
called the preceding syllogism the categorical syllo- 
gism, designates this as the hypothetical. As real 
relation we meet it where the Hindu, since he must 
belong to a caste, is compelled to carry out the end of 
the State. It is easy to express this relation in a 
proposition analogous to the above. 


§ 18G (3). But, more exactly considered, the syllo- 
gism of compulsion, as diametrical opposite of the 
immediate conceptual (categorical) syllogism, displays 
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an opposite defect The subsumption here is a must- 
be. But to the must-be is wanting being, and the 
necessity of this syllogism is merely external neces- 
sity, i.e., contingency.^^^ What the s 3 ’llogism con- 
tains remains, therefore, always a problem, and it is 
problematical, as is the judgment founded upon it. 
As possibility and contingency were only abstrac- 
tions, which postulated their unit 3 " (§ 129), so here 
an analogous thing occurs. If it lay in the concept 
of the conceptual syllogism that the subsumption be 
(§ 184), and, likewise, that it must be (§ 183), it is in 
truth to be conceived os a syllogism in whieh sub- 
sumption has the character oi freedom. (Cf § 142.) 
This occurs in a higher form of the syllogism ; in this 
the last remnant of immediacy and contingency 
(analogously os above in the judgment, § 169) will 
disappear, since the terminus minor subsumes itself 
under the medius, and the major by means of its in- 
dependence of them. This syllogism o/freedom^^^ will 
have removed the conditionedness, which yet clings 
to the syllogism of necessity, and will be unconditioned 
and absoluteS^^ As its premisses it will have the 
judgment whose fulfilment it is, the judgment of 
freedom. 

<0 Because the criminal must confess (the de- 
fenders of torture urge), therefore his confession is 
contingent (as the adherents of the English jury 
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as.sert). The proposition, The criminal n'ill con- 
fess, ami be punished, may also be expressed thus : 
He may deny, lie, exculpate liimself or confess, but 
he does neitlier of those tlirec, tlierefore, etc. Hegel 
therefore calls this syllogism the disjunctive. {Cf. 

§ 185, obs.) As real relation we meet this syllogism 
when a man, excluded from the labouring class, or the 
military profession connects himself with the State 
through the learned class in his calling. Freedom 
{cf. § 142) is absoluteness, unconditionedness. 

§ 187. In this syllogism of freedom, or the absolute 
syllogism, all immediacy has disappeared. Tlie seat 
of immediacy was always the premisses, but these 
are now grounded (completed) judgments of the con- 
cept (§ § 108, 169), hence mediated ; the conclusion is 
already so. It is thereby the concej^t which had 
dirempted in the judgment (§ 154), and was posited in 
the moment of particularity (ibid.), actually returned 
to itself ; and if the concept was os return into self 
subject (§ 152), so is now the subjectivity of the con- 
cept, which was continually realising itself, completed. 
The development of the concept which had begun by 
the diremption into the judgment, has now, since the 
concept is posited in all its moments, reached its 
conclusion. 

The entire investigation into the various syllogisms 
has merely the meaning of answering the question, 
Wlmt is mediation of the concept? i.e., what mediation 
is conceptual and what development is, according to 
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that, complete? Since, now, it appears that that 
development is not j’et so in which there occurs a 
relation such as that in the immediate syllogism, etc., 
but only that wliich occurs in the syllogism of 
freedom, which really is what the syllogism should be, 
unity of concept and judgment, concept again 
restored. 

§ 188. A recapitulation of this chapter, to which 
the superscription Subjectiviiy'^^^ (see § 99) was 
given because therein the concept has realised its 
nature to be subjective, shows that the concept was 
first considered only in itself^ as abstract, mere con- 
cept (§ § 142-154), and then as diremptod in Wxa judg- 
ment, or relation of concept (§ § 157-170), in which 
the individual moments of the concept fell asunder 
and their unity only should be posited, and finally, 
was shown how the concept issued from the sphere of 
contradiction and in the syllogism or mediation of tlw 
concept (§ § 171-187) has rounded itself out to that 
wliich wo-s its proper destination, to concrete sub- 
Jcctivity/^> Since the subjectivity of quality in the 
First Part corresponded to essence in the Second, so 
concept, judgment, and syllogism correspomi to in- 
detei'minateness, detenninatencss, and self-determina- 
tion, just as, on the other hand, they run parallel 
with identity, difference, and tlie issuing from a 
ground.*®! Deductive thought which consisted in 
the application of these categories (sec above, § 140) 
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occupies itself, therefore, in detining, subsuming, and 
combining. 


According to the various principles of designa- 
tion (see § 28, obs.), this chapter may be also headed : 
'file Concept, or also. From the Concept to the 
Syllogism. Where really concrete subjectivity is, 
there is ou that account syllogism. Ego is a syllo- 
gism, since the ego closes with itself; likewise God. 
But even where .subjectivity appears only confusedly, 
it displays the same thing. The plant shows itself 
subject only in that it develops itself, has made 
itself subject only where its development has reached 
a conclusion^ i.e., the seed ; only, here the seed from 
which and that to which the development proceeds 
are distinct. Herein lies the reason why Aris- 
totle [“ Posterior Analytics,” ii. 2] identifies the 
terminus medius with the ground, and why with us 
concluding and inferring consequences are synonyms. 

§ 189. But the nttiiincd completion of subjectivity is, 
as cannot be otherwise, also its termination. Reflec- 
tion, that is to say, upon what has come to light in 
the theory of the syllogism, shows that first (in the 
figures of the immediate syllogism) every moment 
of the concept gets the meaning of the terminus 
medius, hence is the mediating', secondly (in the 
various species of the immediate syllogism), the 
terminus medius has developed into complete uni- 
versality of the concept ; finally, in the third place (as 
the conceptual syllogism), since immediacy always 
disappeared, everything has now the character of the 
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mediated. The result is, therefore, that the syllo- 
gism has proved to be a circle, returning into itself, of 
mediations or a syllogism of syllogisms.^*^ Since 
here it has ceased to be the case that mediation is 
external to the things mediated, the mediation im- 
manent in them is constant, and such a syllogism of 
syllogisms is necessarily a process. The concept 
has realised itself, i.e., the determinations lying in it 
have unfolded themselves into a system which, in 
relation to the concept and the judgment regarded as 
the thesis and the antithesis, forms the syntlusis.^-'^ 
System is realised concept or content. But if wc 
consider this attained reality of the concept, it is, 
because returned to itself, unity with itself, lienee 
being, t.e., immediacy ; but, at the same time, as having 
issued from mediation, and hence as containing this 
moment in itself/^^ Tlie concept in this its medi- 
ated reality is true fact, or has objectivity. Objectivity, 
therefore, is the truth of the merely subjective con- 
cept^*^ and its fulfilment.^®* 

Such a syllogism of syllogisms is everything in 
which concrete subjectivity displays itself. In the 
family, for example, there is a trinity of syllogisms, 
since father, mother, child, are each the terminus 
medius. System and synthesis are kindred con- 
cepts. The question as to the possibility of syntheses 
(Kant, Fichte) is the cardinal question of logic. A 
true system which were not a process is not conceiv- 
able. In it there occurs a mediation with self. 
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Hence the expression of Hegel : immetliacj^ through 
the sublatiou of mediation, or again acquired irii- 
luediacy. Hence we have liere true necessity. {Cf. 
§ l.n.) We called the inner nature of tlie plant 
tlie subject of its development. (§ 152, obs. 5.) As 
this subject it exists already in the seed. But, so, it is 
still in its untruth. The true is, that the development 
became <7/yev//7'£’ also. Later it will appear how in a 
certain way the contrary is just as correct. Similarly 
had relation shaped itself in the treatment of quality 
and of quantity and elsewhere. It may even here, 
still more later, be pointed out in how far one may 
speak of mere .subjectivity, since until now subjec- 
tivity was the highest. As oppo.sed to objectivity, 
the subject appears as the immediate, i.e., lower. 

The knowledge that objectivity forms the neces- 
.‘^ary completion, and fulfilment of the mere concept 
forms the logical basis for tl»e ontological proof for 
the being of God, the real value of which, however, 
depends upon still another. It is clear even here, and 
will hereafter be still clearer (§ 207), that the distinc- 
tion of subjective and objective § 4) is not insur- 
mountable and absolute. Against 'the claim that 
tlierc is no passage from the subjective to the objective, 
it is rather to be remarked that only that is a sub- 
jective (and not mere substrate) which shows itself to 
be such a passage. He in whom the idea of God is 
suljcciivel}', t.e., vitally, and not as a dead possession, 
will experience that God is active in him, and there- 
fore lias actuality, objectivity. 
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OBJECTIVITY. 

§ 190. By objectivity is to be understood neitber 
mere being nor there-being, nor existence, nor, finally, 
mere actuality : all these determinations are poorer 
than it. Objectivity is conceptual reality, or 
reality only of the concept. Objectivit)*' exhibits in 
higher potency the nature of quantity and of plieno- 
menon. The question, therefore, whether to the con- 
cept objectivity appertains, is ])couliar, since only the 
concept can have objectivity.^*^ Philosophical linguistic 
usage since Kant justifies the taking of this word in 
this sense. Another sense in which it is usual to 
take this word will later show itself likewise to be 
justified. In the first instance, we have nothing to do 
with the opposition to the subjective upon which the 
latter usage of speech rests, but only to take objec- 
tivity as the explication and realisation of sub- 
jectivity.f*^ 

(*) By uneducated thought these words arc gener- 
ally used as synonyms: being was entirely xmdetcr- 

207 
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mined unity with self (§ 29), there-being was being 
modified by not-being (§ 35), existence a grounded 
being 109), actuality phenomenon of the essential 
(§ 124); objectivity, finally, reality of the in-and-for- 
itself rational. Of course, existence that may bo 
grasped with the hands docs not appertain to the 
concept, because it is to it too unworthy. Kven the 
empiricist does not keep to this existence, but seeks 
the supersensible law as the really true ; philosophy 
does tliis still more; it, like religion, demands eleva- 
tion beyond the sensible. It was therefore barbarous 
when Kant, in his polemic against the ontological 
proof (of God’s existence) cited the hundred dollars, 
which arc not even to any rich man an object^ mucli 
less to philosophy. Just as barbarous was it to 
demand that the true content, right, truth, etc., 
should exist outside thought (/>., be without thought). 

Kant opposes to one another maxims and laws: 
the latter are (according to him) objective principles. 
They are so bcciiusc in them reason is realised. 

Laws arc objective, although thej' exist only in the 
will of .subjects. In the entire Middle Ages, and 
then afterwards up to Kant, tlie word object was so 
little opposed to being in thought that rather only 
that which is thought, taken, of course, as the merely 
conceived, should have objective reality. 


§ 191. Objectivity is, therefore, merely the concept 
itself, as again immediate. Now, in the realisa- 
tion of the concept it has been shown that it is 
system, syllogism of syllogisms. (§ 189.) Objec- 
tivity is, therefore, only as totality, as system. But 
a totality with the character of immediacy is a world, 
objectivity therefore a world of objects, and the 
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nearer determinations of objectivity which will come 
to light, or the objective categories^ which are now 
to be developed, will give the various relations to 
whicli that w’orld is subject. Wo have, therefore, 
first to consider the relations in which things stand as 
objects of a world. Tliat these relations can display 
only processes, lies in the nature of tlie case. (§ 189.) 
An inactive world were no world. 

0) Before it had returned to this immediacy, it 
was ^nerely subjective ; lienee even tlic higliest 
syllogisms had a merely subjective necessity. {Cf. § 
184, obs. 2.) A world is more than a mere aggre- 
gate, it is a system, hence world is a category 

which can as well be applied to the spiritual as to the 
natural ; one speaks of a world of thought, etc. 
Kant often employs the espre-ssion realm, e.g., “ realm 
of ends,” etc. The inanifestation of essence appeared 
in a plurality of things (§ § 108, 109), the objectivity 
of the concept ( Bcgriff) in a world of objects, or in a 
totality (Inbegriff) of them. <=*> Tlie categories of 
phenomenon (or existence) are especially applied 
where one will describe or explain nature {cf § ^ 108, 
and 115, obs); the objective categories have to do 
with it in so far as it is a totality. By their applica- 
tion we .show the systematic connection of them, for 
whether a phenomenon is to be explained mechanically 
or chemically concerns the systematics of science. 
0) That they find their application alone or oven 
only especially in the sphere of nature is an illusion, 
which Is, it is true, explicable by the concept of 
nature, but is, nevertheless, an illusion. 


o 
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A. Relation of Objects. 

§ 192. Since objectivity has the character of im- 
nlediac 3 ^ all its moments are immediate, hence not 
posited {cf. § 41), but if so, then independent (§ 101, 
obs. 1.) But, on the contrary, they form a totality, 
only because they are one. They will therefore form 
a relation where, though independent, they nevertheless 
are related to one another, and are precisely therein not 
independent, or are objects to one another.<'> These con- 
tradictory determinations give us, as the first, and 
hence lowest, relation of objectivity, interconnection or 
mechanical relation. Mechanism is an objective 
category, and every world is ruled by it, or is in so 
far a machine. 

Herein lies the reason why the word object has, 
now a disparaging, now a respectful meaning. Things 
become objects only when they come together into a 
totality. That on which nothing depends is no 
object. <■-> Since mechanism is a logical category, 
one correctly speaks of it even in the sphere of the 
mind. There is a mechanical memory ; there are 
mechanical arrangements in the State, just as much os, 
whore various sensible objects form an aggregate, 
there are mechanical combinations of them.. 


(a) Mechanism. 

§ 193 (1). Since the related objects are indepen- 
dent, their relation appears external to them and 
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forced, and, in spite of their relation, they are 
externally conditioned towards one another, and can- 
not be thought as one, but onl}’’ as composiicS^^ 
Their relation to one another is, therefore, merely a 
superficial operation or so-called iinpressiotiS'^'^ That 
which receives the operation is therein not free but 
mechanically determinedS^'^ This determination is 
possible, because it lies in the concept of the 
object, although independent, nevertheless, to be re- 
lated, and hence, both to operate forcewise and to be 
susceptible of such operation, to suffer. Since it 
lies so in the concept of the object to determine and 
to be determined, determinism, i.e., the view 
which allows validity only to mechanical operation as 
an objective relation, leads to endless progression/®^ 

If one assume that, for example, body and soul are 
related to one another as objects, their unity ciin con- 
sist only in that an external force (God’s will or a 
pre-established harmony) has brought them together. 
Combination is a favourite category of the under- 
standing, which has not risen to higher categories ; 
combination or composition arises by mere addi- 
tion. In the sensible world this is pressure, im- 
pact; in the spiritual, that which is done from threats 
or fear is mechanically done. JBccause liere the 
object is determined by another, compulsion is hero 
posited, and the determinist denies freedom, i.e., self- 
determination. This would give what is not given 
here, a perpetuum mobile. That the two deter- 
minations are inseparable, is expressed by the proposi- 
tion, Every action calls forth a reaction, and the two 
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are exactly {i.e., quantitatively and qualitatively) equal, 
like impact and resistance. The mechanical de- 
terminism of Descartes seeks to av'oid this endless 
proj^ressi'in by supposing motion to act in a circle and 
to remain constantly the same. 

^ l‘.i4 (2). In endless progression the contradiction 
contained in mechanical determination is only fixed, 
not overcome. It consists in that the object at one 
and the same time shall both be for itself, and be 
passive, i.e., be for other. If the two determinations 
are, as is postulated by that progression (§ 49), actu- 
ally posited as identical, this gives as the truth of it 
that the being of the object is to be dependent. 
Tiic object, therefore, postulates something in relation 
to which it is dependent but this will, therefore, 
bo over against it, i.e., outside it, and it will posit 
itself, on the contrary, os dependent, and will there- 
fore fall outside itself. This eccentricity of the 
object makes it subject to a relation which we 
describe as mechanical tendencyl^^ 

d) In Nature the object in relation to which 
another posits itself as dependent is called its centre 
of gravity, or its centre; even in the spiritual sphere 
one having a desire appears dependent as regards 
another thing, the object of his desire, wherein he has 
his centre of gravity. Since it lies in the concept 
of the object to be outside itself, therefore every 
object gravitates toward every thing external to it. 

A sensible manifestation of this tendency is- 
falling ; in the spiritual the conditions of passion 
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and tl)c like are described as a being-beside* 

onc’s-self, a losing of one's sell, and the like. 

§ 195 (3). But even in mechanical tendency the 
contradiction is not resolved, for, strictly taken, not 
both, but rather only one of the two determinations 
comes to its rights, namely, the one opposed to that 
which had shown itself in mechanical determinedness. 
That is to say, the object was esscntiall}' indepen- 
dent, there where it posited itself ; its suffering came 
to it from without, and it was thcrefoi'c contingent, 
or, what means the same, it exerted force.^** Here, 
on the contrary, where it itself tends to become de- 
pendent, its separation from its object (centre) is 
the rather brought about only by force, hence (§ 126) 
contingently.^-^ But in this separation consists the 
independence. The true union, and hence the per- 
fection, of the mechanical process or of mechanism 
will be given in a relation in which the two, 
centrality and eccentricity, are actually united. 
Where the object just as much is centre os it at the 
same time seehs a centre, then we have free or ab- 
solute vtcchanisin,^^^ a relation which, since it repre- 
sents actually a system and not a mere series, 
corresponds more to the concept of objectivity {cf. § 
191) than do the mechanical determination and the 
mechanical tendency, which two it synthetically 

combines. 
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That positing of self only as independent 
appears in Nature as inertia, in the spiritual world as 
indolence. Tlie stone tends towards the centre of 
the eartli, i.e., not to remain a bod}^ but to become a 
niatliematical point. If it went to tlie centre, it 
would be a point; there are other bodies in the way 
which prevent its doing so. It, tliercfore, suffers 
violence from tliem. In nature we find such a 
mechanism in the solar system, in the circulation of 
tlic blood, etc. ; tlie State lias a side by virtue of 
which it has rightly been characterised as a machine 
in the management of taxation where the individuals, 
tlicir needs, and the government form a system ; each 
of these moments both is itself a centre, and has its 
centre in the other. Herein is contained a reason 
why the view recommends itself, which will explain 
the absolute mechanism from the concurrence of fall 
and (§ 194) impact. (§ 193, obs. 2.) 

§ 106. In the free mechanism are contained the 
two determinations, that the object both maintains 
its independence towards other, and also, on the con- 
trary, posits itself as dependent. But now, however, 
that other is itself object ; the same will, therefore, be 
true of it, and tliere results as the truth of free 
mechanism (hence also of mechanism in general, since 
in free mechanism all other forms of it were con- 
tained) a relation of two objects directed towards one 
another, each of which posits the other first as de- 
pendent, or will be posited by it as dependent, secondly, 
maintains itself, however, as independent, and, there- 
fore, will posit the other as dependent. This being 
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directed towards one another, is no longer external^ 
mechanical, but dynamic or chonical relation. The 
(every) world is, therefore, a system of chemical 

relations. 

When it is demanded that it be empirically shown 
how out of a meclianiciil relation a dynamical ansts^ 
there is a confusion of temporal becoming with con- 
ceptual succession of stages. For that inatter, it 
mi"ht here be answered to that demand, that even 
empirically it appears that the, in the first instance, 

relation of the central body to the planets 
manifests itself also dynamically, as light, by whicli, 
finally, chemical processes arc brought about. 

{b) Chemism {Dynamism). 

§ 197. The chemical relation makes its appearance 
when each of the mutually related objects is the 
contradiction, which is described as the tension of the 
sides towards one another. <^> Each by itself con- 
tradicts itself because it is incomplete, and integrates 
itself only by the absorption of the other. Therefore 
it is a violent abstraction to isolate them while in 
mechanism precisely force brought them together. 
The tension is not a tension towards object in general, 
but towards objects antagonistically in tension : then- 
relation is, therefore, called alhnity. and also elective 
affinity in so far as this tension is an inner nisus, and 
in so far similar to arbitrary choice. Because here 
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tlie reciprocal tendency is an inclination, chemism is 
negation of mcclianism/^^ 


This relation appears both in Nature (in the 
relation of acids and bases) and in the spiritual 
sphere, in the relation of the sexes, in the relation of 
nations in tension towards one another, etc. The 
word chemical is, therefore, here taken in a wider 
sense than usual. The more objects are in chemi- 
cal tension, the more are artificial means necessary to 
keep them asunder. The attempt to reduce all 
chemical phenomena to meclianical relations mistakes 
this. {.Cf.., however, § 200.) 


§ 198. The postulated concuiTencc of two objects 
is therefore a process^ in which tliey equilib)^iie them- 
selves, and tlieir difference and tension cease. Since 
therein each of them is os much absorbed by the 
other as it absorbs it, the product is one produced 
by actual interpenetration — a neutral, in which each 
of tho two is degraded to a moment. But since the 
chemical relation exists only so long as that one- 
sidedness, it is lost in tlie result of the chemical 


process. The product of it is no longer an object 
in tension, but one at rest in itself, which no longer 
must be integrated, but exist independently for 

itself.(2) 


d) If one puts, instead of chemical interpenetra- 
tion, mechanical juxtaposition, one will fix the differ- 
ence precisely in the extinction of which the chemical 
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process consists. Chemical combination is actual 
intussusception, and orig^inates. tliercforc, not by 
addition, but is rather to be de.scribed as a union 
of factors, in wliich an actual multiplication, increase, 
is effected. Concordia res pat'iuc crescunt. If the 
sexual relation be taken on/j' on its chemical side, 
the child is the neutral. In conversation, in war, 
etc., chemically one-sided thinjjs are neutralised in 
that they enter into one anotlier. Action and re- 
action are here no more, as in mecliauical operation, 
the same, although proportional to one another. 
Oxygen is hydrogenised, hydrogen, oxygenised. In 
nature the crystal is the caput inortuuni of the 
chemical process. 

§ 199. If, however, tlie result of tlie chemical pro- 
cess is an object which is not chemically conditioned, 
but has the character of independence, so that it 
no more requires another for its completion, it is 
related to other, all other objects, indifferently as 
to things indifferent, i.e., its relation is external, 
mechanical. (§ 192.) In the end, therefore, cheinism 
leads to mechanism, with the same necessity with 
which the latter led to it If, however, at the 
end of chemiam, mechanism appears, just os, at the 
end of mechanism, chemism appears, this merely 
means that they mutually limit one the other, and 
there issues as the third relation among objects the 
reciprocal determination of mechanism and chem- 


ism. 
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(c) Reciprocal Dctcrminaiion of Mechanism and 

Chemism. 

§ 200. In this reciprocal determination the me- 
clianical will show itself in so far the more powerful 
as tlic dynamical and chemical properties of tl )0 
object are modified thereby/*^ and vice versd the 
modification in a chemical regard has as consequence 
a modification in a mechanical regard/^^ Neither 
is more inexplicable, neither is more natural^ as 
it is termed, than the other. This reciprocal de- 
termination of two relations makes intelligible the 
attempts to reduce each of them to the other. 

In the natural sphere the chemical property 
changes with the (mechanically) finely divided con- 
dition ; in the spiritual, inclination or disinclination 
changes with the pressure of circumstances or of 
force. Thus the metal becomes friable by oxyda- 
tion, etc. To the attempts to reduce chemical 
affinity to mechanical attraction stands as correlate 
the attempt to exjdain the phenomena of gravitation 
by the assumption of chemical affinity between solar 
and terrestrial bodies. In the spiritual sphere some 
expect everything of force, others everything from 
impelling inner inclinations. 

§ 201. But what is really contained in this reciprocal 
reference is this, that each of those relations refers to 
the other as to its truth ; both, therefore, to a relation 
09 their truth in which they are both sublated and 
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degraded to moments. How is this relation to be 

O 

conceived ? Mechanism was posited contradiction 
(§ 192) ; in chemism (§ 197) each of the related sides 
was a contradiction, since its being consisted in its 
allowing itself to be absorbed, hence not to bo. 
objectivity should be a relation in whicli both these 
conditions are fulfilled at the same time. Objectivity 
will, therefore, so enter into difi'crence with itself that 
at the same time each of the sides appearing in this 
differentiation is reflected in the other, and outside 
its unity with the other contradicts itself. But if, 
since objectivity is only the realised concept (§ § 189, 
190), and the only moments in it which can enter 
into difference are the concept and its reality, there 
will, therefore, result os the truth of the relations 
hitherto considered between subject and object, a 
relation between the concept and its reality, i.e., be- 
tween subjectivity and objectivity. 


From this it is clear {cj the following section) m 
how far one is justified in opposing subjectivity to 
objectivity. Of course it will hereatter appear liow 
this opposition is overcome. (§ 211.) In boUi rela- 
tions there is here repeated what had shown itself, in 
a lower potency, in connection with essence and 

phenomcDOD. 


B. The Subjective as Opposed to the Objective. 
§ 202. All the developed determinations receive 
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tlieir dues in the relation of end. First, in this there 
lies a dualism, since what is merely subjective/-^ 
or mere concept, stands opposed to a mere objective, 
and operates {in so far mechanically) upon it as upon 
its other. Secondly, the end is not a concept which 
could remain in its mere subjectivity, but refers to 
objectivity as its necessary compliment, os, on the 
other hand, objectivity, because it is properly its 
reality (§ 190), must receive it into itself as its 
necessary fulBlmcnt. Objectivity can, on account of 
this {as it li'cre chemical) relation, not withstand the 
end entering into it, but shows itself to be the 
matter to be determined by it.O> The relation of 
end \s, finally, the truth of mechanism and chemi.sm, 
and shows itself as this in that it degrades them to 
subservient moments, and they, powerless against 
the end, must servo it; against the end, for this 
relation is the truth of those hitherto considered only 
in that it is at the same time their negationS^^ If one 
combines the mechanical and the chemical mode of 
view under the term physical, the teleological stands 
above that. 

(*> Anaxagoras, whose chief merit is rightly said to 
be that ho introduced into philosophy the concept of 
end, is therefore necessarily a dualist. Before him 
there is only a mechanical or chemical view of the 
world ; the former among the Atomists, the latter in 
Empedocles. The end is subject of the change 
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which occurs in its realisation. This subjectivity of it 
acquires here the character of being mere subjectn’ity, 

because objectivity is still wanting to it. {Cf. ^ l»9,ob.'<. 

3). As this merely subjective, tlie end is found where 
it is a lack {e.g., instinct of a plant or of an animal) or 
even a merely willed end, i.e., an end existing in an 
understanding. Here is exi'laiued how the words 
subjective, subjectivity, etc., could have the sense which 
Bauuigarten first, and, since Kant, every one has 
joined with them. {Cf. § 152, obs. 5). < > Just tor this 

reason, on the other hand, objectivity here gets the 
meaning of mere objectivity, i.c., the quality of staud- 
in<T over against the end to be realised, or the concept. 
rS°c § 190.) <♦> The difficulty contained in the 

question how a subjective end can make its way into 
objectivity, has caused many to take retugc in the 

assumption of a divine assistance or a prede- 
termined harmony, and the like. It is to be obviated 
only by the perception that objectivity is the 
sefiient moment of the concept, that which is (pie) 
sup/>osec/ by it. (*> If one places the causa on 

a par with the ca»sa efficiens. and docs not regard that 
as the trnth of this, it must of course appear “ “me- 
tliing conceptless, i.e., as a miracle that the “ 
travenes the (mechanically and chemi^lly) 
causes. The Ld realises itself m that it ove^rn^cs 

the laws of mere mechanism, i.e., uses 
identiheatiou of end and contingency 
tertium comparahoms the tact that but . 

necessity (the one of course not yet necessity, 
r Xr no longer so). Since the end is a highei 

concept than that of ground or of 4 ; 

hicher view which regards God as emi of the worut 

K that which merefy conceives hi- -s t l e 

world. <«> In those two the determining 

this it lies behind, the determined, or there the g 

is Ihe dlrS, here on the contrary the consequent. 
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If the tacit presupposition is made that there can he 
only those two, then the impossibility is that of easily 
proving {i.e., claiininj^), tliat what only follows can 
determine. 

§ 203 (/ 2 ). In the first instance, therefore, the end 
as merely subjective stands opposed to objectivity. 
1 n this dualism each moment has in the other its limit. 
Since the end has in objectivity its limit, it is 
finite ; since it has not yet realised itself in objectivity 
it is only inner ; since it is something entirely other 
than objectivity, it is for this only external end.^^) 
Over against it stands objectivity, which, since it ex- 
cludes from itself or has over against itself the con- 
cept, gets the meaning of conceptless viassS-'^ The 
complement to the fact that the end is merely subjec- 
tive, mere impulse is formed by tlie fact that to mass 
all subjectivity is wanting. As logical, this relation 
occurs everywhere, hence even in Nature. 

Those various designations arc, according as 
one places himself upon the side of the end or upon 
tliat of objectivity, equally correct. In the dualism 
of Anaxagoras, therefore, there stands opposed to 
tlic vov-i as the possessor of all ends, things in their 
mindless, mossy finely-divided condition. If, for 
example, from a mass which has not in itself this 
instinct, a nest is built; or also in all parasitic 
phenomena. 

§ 204) (^). The contradiction which is contained 
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in the fact that the concept is not yet objectivity, 
although objectivity pertains to it, and that objec- 
tivity, although the concept's reality excludes it from 
itself, is resolved by the fact that the end realises 
itself. This occurs quite immediately ; because it is 
more competent than the mass, it relates itself to it 
as mere (crude) force, and mass is related to it as 
unresisting stuff or as material, in or by which the 
end is rcaUsed.<*> This realisation of itself m the 
stuff is a ridding itself of its finitude and the accom- 
plishment of itself as against the mass. 


There is scarcely a concept in which it would 
be so easy to show contradictions as in the concept ot 
end, t.e., of the inactive active, i\\<i followtfig ground, 

etc Such immediate realisation of the end meets 
us in phenomena, where there is found over against 
the end an unresisting (soft) matenal which at onco 
yields to it. Clay yields to the artist, but not so 
marble : the animal Hnds at hand what it seeks, llie 
of Anaxagoras find no difficulty where it carries 

its end into the mass. 


§ 205 (r). In this form, however, the relation of end 
docs not correspond to its concept. According to this 
latter, that which stands over against the end should 
actually be its objectivity, and have the meaning ot 
its iasis (see § 202) ; here, however, it appears as 
something found, already at hand by it, and just on 
that account can the end which is limited by that 
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external never be master of it. It remains external to 
the mass, as the mass to it, and, therefore, never loses 
its finitude. If the relation of end is to corre- 
spond to its concept, the object will no lonjyer merely 
yield to the end, and thereby necessarily offer first a 
(passive) resistance but in order really to be pene- 
trated by the end, it must actually be negatively 
posited {i.e., degraded to mere basis.) (§ 105.) This 
gives US tlio concept of means, i.e., of an object 
determined by tlie end, operating (mechanically, 
chemically) upon other objects, and in this operation 
being negatively posited (used up).<^) This mediated 
realisation of the end, which displays itself no longer 
as crude /orce (see § 204) but os atnning, presupposes 
the immediate, and tlierefore stands higher than 
that.t^^ 

The end, therefore, does not force its way into 
the material but merely produces changes in it from 
without. They are finite ends which are thus 
realised in the mass. The more the mass yields 
the more it gives way to the end, and the less the 
end presses into it. The end therefore remains ex- 
ternal to it, and is only an external form (a concept, 
the relationship of which with the end Aristotle 
rightly insists upon) brought to the substrate. Since 
the voOf of Anaxagoras brings its ends to the moss, it 
is merely forming, shaping end, not animating nor 
creative. The end realised itself not merely in 
the means, but through them, since it permeates 
them. In man the immediate realisation of ends, 
just as in the animal the mediated, is reduced to a 
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minimum ; he must learn that wliich the animal can 
do of itself, and by makinj^ tools always acts with 
cunning. In this cunning he gets rid of his barbar- 
ousness. 

§ 206. But if one considei's more precisely what 
lies in the concept of means, one finds in it an objecU 
which, however, is determined, j)er!iaps willed, by 
the end. The finilude, therefore, of subjectivity 
and objectivity has here been removed, since that 
wliich is an object is at the same time subjective 
also. The means, which, therefore, stand higher than 
the moss and higher than mere finite end, compel 
u.s to conceive a relation, in which no longer docs the 
subjective end stand over against objectivity, but, 
rather, objectivity has come into accord with the end. 
This gives purposivencss or realised finite end. 

The plow is something higher and more l)onour- 
able than the desire of enjoyment which causes it to 
plough. Just so also is it more than the land. 

C. Finality (ou Purposiveness). 

§ 207 . Wliere something is made according to an 
end, there it is practically denied that there is no 
transition from the subjective to the objective. 
The hitherto merely inward end is here present in 
externality, and hence realised. (§ 123.) In this 
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realised end is, thereforo, permanently combined what 
in the means was only transiently united; there- 
fore it stands liighcr tlinn the means, and, there- 
fore, also than the merely wished or sought end. 
Therefore cniightened^^'^ tliought is an advance upon 
teleological contemplation/'’'^ and may pride itself, as 
opposed to that, upon its rcalism.^®^ 


This may be shown even os to Kant’s celebrated 
" hundred dollars.” So long as it serves. If it is 
not used, it is a mere objeet, and sees in a tool which 
it cannot use mere iron. Tliis is the truth in tlic 
maxims, The end sanctifies the means, Whoever 
wills the end wills the means also, etc. They make 
the end the prineipale. Even in the practical, 
enlightenment (industry) consists in that, in the place 
of mere (raw) material, something purposively formed 
is positeil. This asked cui bono ? The former 
shows what one gets by a thing, or what it is good 
foi' : The transition from Anaxagoras to the Sophists 
is, therefore, an advance. By “ real interest^ ” is, 
ns a rule, to be understood only advantage. 


§ 208. But not accidentally does the word pur- 
posive or useful signify that which (as means) serves 
an end. Since, that is to say, the end according to 
wliich the material was formed was one external to it, 
i.e., finite, so also the union of the two can be only a 
mechanical and forced one ; but then it is a con- 
tingent one (§ 128), and as such transitory, as that 
given in the means had been. But just therefore is 
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also every realised end, upon nearer consideration, a 
means to a new end to be attained. And finitudc 
is not really removed from the end, if the end is 
brought to the material from without and combined 
with it by a sort of juxtaposition, as it were ; and 
one must not wonder if, in spite of tiicir realisation, 
ends of that sort are called merely subjective or even 
finitel-^ 

<*> The realised house is means to comfortable 
living, this to undisturbed labour, etc. On a 
higher standpoint (sec below § 211 tl'.) the teleological 
mode of view which places the end outside the real 
and beyond it, appears immature and childish, and 
the enlightened, according to wliich things have value 
only as transformed (the cork-tree only as stoppei's), 
narrow and silly. 

§ 209. But not only is the (and hence every) 
attained finite end really means, but also tlie (and 
hence every) means is not distinct from the attained 
end, and therefore itself an cnd/‘^ For if, in order 
to bring the subjective end into objectivity and to 
combine tbe two, a means was necessary, so also for 
the transient union was a means necessary. Tlio 
concepts of the means and the realised end are, there- 
fore, not to be separated, must be thought as unity. 
By alternating application of them to one and the 
same object, is. therefore, of course produced a pro- 
gressHS and a regressus, in tnfimtnuiS^'> (See § 48.) 
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If we sum up what has been shown, we think end 
whicli is means and is not wanting in reality, just be- 
cause it is %t\i-realising end. This gives that wliich 
we call self-end or idealS^'^ To it as to actual unity 
of subjectivity and objectivity finite purposiveness 
refer as to its truth.^^> 

The means to the building of the house must 
be procured by all kinds of means, for which still 
again means must be employed, etc. Such a 
series is given in the preceding. (§ sub. 1, and in 
what is remarked sub. 1.) As the Sophists point 
beyond Anaxagoras, so Socrates goes beyond the 
Sophists, in that, in place of the finite end, be puts 
self-end, and therefore, in the place of the useful, the 
good. The teleological argument for the exist- 
ence of God, which pa.sses from the existence of the 
merely purposive to the concept of a self-end, has its 
logical truth in this transition. 

§ 210. A retrospect of the chapter closed (§ § 190 , 
209), which has considered the categories of objec- 
tivity^ which in this sphere corre.sponds to pheno- 
menon, just as concept does to essence, shows how,y?/'.f/, 
the relation among objects comes to bo as objective 
relation. In this relation among objects objectivity 
appears in its immediacy ; the various forms which 
the relation of objects could assume were mechanism^ 
chemistH, and reciprocal determination of the two. 
They correspond to what in the Second Part the com- 
plex of things had exhibited. Then, secondly^ objec- 
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tivity entered into difference and mediation, which 
gave us the relation of the subjective and the objective, 
in which the relation of essence and phenomenon is 
repeated. Finally, in the realised end we saw sub- 
jective end become objective (as there the inner ex- 
pressed itself), which referred as to the self-cud, or to 
the idea as the final true relation. It does not need 
to be emphasised how exactly the transition from this 
chapter corresponds to that from the Second Chapter 
in the Second Part of the logic to the Third. 



III.— THIRD CHAPTER. 


IDEA. 

§ 211. By idea we mean self-end. As such, the idea is 
at once accomplished being and end to be realised/^) 
u t be thought as immanent process of self- 
mediation.(2) While in tlie realisation of the end 
the subjective and the objective still stand over 
against one another, the idea is, os their unity, sub- 
ject-object.<3) Where, therefore, philosophy places 
itself upon the standpoint of the idea, or is idealism, 
the opposition of subject and object does not for it 
exist.<*) The idea as this unity is reason^^'^ in the 
seu.se of rationality, so that to self -consezous reason 
there is here no reference. To the idea as this 
unity the concept appears op))osed as a subordinate 
moment.<®> Since the idea contains in itself the 
highest opposition, resolved, it is, on the one hand, easy 
to point out contradictions in iipy and, on the other, 
the idea is exalted above all objects, so that it contains 
in itself ground and consequent, cause and effect, etc., 
as their unity. The various determinations which 
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the consideration of self-end brings to light may be 
called ideal categories.^-'* They correspond to what 
iu the First Part was treated uiidur the superscriptiun 
mode ; in the Second, under actuality. 


Of these tw'o determinations, the idea in Plato s 
sense emphasises the first, tlie i<lea in the Kantian 
sense the second. The former is, therefore, lifeless, 
the latter merely regulative. The idea i.s neither. 

The idea realises itself, is not completed, dead 
being. Therefore it is system. In the i<h-a, 

therefore, the concept which had got lost in objec- 
tivity returns to itself. <*> Philosophy as ideahsm 
furnishes the proof for the possibility of the union 
of Logic and Metaphysics (see § 4). bchelling 
therefore defines reason (what he calls reason means 
here idea) as the unity of the subjective and the 
objective. When lie places this definition at the 
beginning, and then proceeds. a.s it were, analytmally, 
there applies to his procedure what was said in ^ lol. 

Hence one may speak of mere concept in so tar 
ns one means thereby tlic concept as not yet by itselt 
poMted as identical with objectivity. As distin- 
guished from it, the idea is the truly actua . <■> In 

that, that is to say, the idea is analysed, i.e., abstractly 
considered. <§ **> For the same reason tor which the 
categories of objectivity, although categories, 

neveiiheless appear to find their application clnct y 
in the nntural sphere, the ideal categ<»ncs, particularly 
the higher, have tlieirs principally m the sphere ot 
spirit. Spirit is the idea as hioivin^ itselt 
self-conscious {cf. ray “ Outlines of Psychology, ^ J2). 

§ 212. The idea is unity of concept and objectivity. 

This it must be even in the beginning, t.e., as it must 
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Jirst be conceived. If now that which is at the 
bcpnnin<T is in general the immediate, the idea is 
first to be taken in the way of immediacy, and since 
immediacy was the idea is first to be considered 
as being or as immediate. 


A. The Immediacy of the Idea. 

§ 213. The immediacy or being of tlie idea we call 
lifeS^'i Even as being, the idea cannot contradict its 
destiny of being self-mediation, infinite returning to 
self : its being will, therefore, be an infinite being, i.e. 
(§ 50), beingfior-sdf. But if being-for-self shows itself 
only in beings-for-self, so also will life appear in a 
plurality, and, since this is a conceptual plurality, in 
a totality of living things.^^ In each of these is the 
idea, i.e., sclf-end.(3> 

<*> This word is here taken as logical category, and, 
therefore, in as wide a sense as it is taken in when 
one speaks of living community, etc. This category 
forms the abstract basis both of vitality in nature 
and of other spiritual relations. To apply it means 
to consider everything organically. In the highest 
sphere beauty is the immediate existence (life) of the 
absolute spiritual content. Hence, in popular 
usage life often denotes a complex of living bmngs. 
<•'> Only what is manifestation of self-end has life. 
Self-end idea has been rightly recognised by Kant as 
the real nature of life. His "Critique of Judgment” 
contains more (true) idealism than all the rest* of his 
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works. It is particularly the immediate idea with 
which he therein occupies himself, hence the reflec- 
tions upon life and upon beauty. 

§ 214'. In every living thing, therefore, there will 
be a no longer external end (§ 203), but an immanent 
end, which does not realise itself against a foreign 
material to which it does violence (§ 204), or at the 
cost of a means to be used up (§ 205) ; but this end 
will realise itself in such means as have value in tlie 
realisation of that itself as end. If we call that end 
the vitiil principle, or the means, organs or 

members, and their totality body,^-^ the living will 
be a unity of body and soul,^^^ and life be merely 
where there exists such a unity. Since the manifold 
(the members') are not an aggregate which is held to- 
gether by an external force, but the end os the 
ideality^*^ of the many posits them as unity, all 
mechanical and chemical action are degi'aded to a 
moment, and appear as such only where life is 
imperilled or oxtinct.0^ 

0) This word is hero taken as Aristotle takes it, 
i.e., a.s immanent end. Even in the spiritual and 
the highest spheres this category finds its application. 
The Church is the body of the Lord. Organs are not 
])arts, not even mere means ; an organic view of the 
State does not regard it as an aggregate. The organs 
ism is more than a mere machine, i.e., than a median- 
ism, therefore a system in the highest sense. If these 
concepts are taken as the highest, God would be con- 
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ceived as the soul of the world, which, apjain, is more 
than to conceive Him as its end. (See § 202, obs. 5.) 

Since life equals idea, Hegel [“Werke" v., p. 213; 
“Encyklopadie,”§ 210] ma 3 'with right describe the idea 
as unity of body and soul. The soul continuallj^ 
negates in the interchange of material the mauifold- 
ness of the organs, and leads one into the other the 
more the stronger it is. Animals live their lives 
more quickly than trees. <•'*> According to the con- 
cept laid down, the separation of body and soul is a 
noU'Sens. How the merel}' chemical mode of view 
is not applicable to living being appears in an cm- 
])irical way in the fact that or-ianic matter, even 
chemically’ regarded, is a composition diHerent from 
the inorganic. In disease, in decomposition, these 
are merely chemical processes : digestion is not, because 
it is something still more than that. 

§ 215 (/i). Since the living is manifestation of the 
idea, it ciinnot be processless rest, but its nature is, to 
result. This its activity os process appears, in the 
first instance, as directed towards itself, so that the 
living produces itself : os the productive product it 
shows itself in that it realises itself (as end) in itself 
(as material). This self-production and self-forma- 
tion gives us the process of organisation. Without 
organisation there is no life. To it belongs both its 
activity as a inanifold and the positing of this 
activity by itself. 

h) That in this process of organisation precisely the 
soul, />., the principle or subject of life, is taken as the 
formative, lies in the nature of this relation. In 
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general it is a likeness of tbe relation which, apart 
from the example of Aristotle, in the Middle Ages 
caused the soul to be conceived as tlie form of the 
body, and the body os its matter. The soul is not 
hnite, but immanent, hence absolute form. 1 he body 
is not mere substrate, but tiic only possible mode of 
actuality. This relation Aristotle [“ Do Aniina,” i., 3, 
§ 23] always afiirmed in his polemic against the 
transmigration of souls. {Cf, however, § 109, obs. 3.) 
(2) The elements are, therefore, not living, because 
there is in them no manifoldness ; cry.stals are 
not, because there is no manifoldne.ss coming from 
within. 

§ 216 {b). But herewith is the activity of the 
living not closed. That is to say. since it is the 
concept as having objectivity, so it stands in objec- 
tivity as a part of a world (§ 191) ; it will, therefore, 
be subject to all the relations in which objects stand 
to one another (§ 192), to all the ways in which they 
act upon one another. But if every mere object could 
be determined by the other, this is not possible here, 
since the being objective (objectivity) is its own 
moment, and therefore has no justiHcation against 
it. Therefore, operation of objects upon the living 
as such(i> will be for this only the occasion of degrad- 
ing it to a moment ; the object can only stimulate 
the living : the living, on the contrary, will, as it 
were, infect the merely objective with vitality, by 
assimilating <« it. The process of assimilation is 
neither mechanical composition nor chemical neutral- 
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isation, though it has both as its presuppositions ; 
without nssintiiaiion there is no life/^^ 

When n living thing is pushed, lifted, etc., it 
does not enter into the account as living. Only 
the living can, and every living thing must, be 
stimulated^ i.e.^ in it reaction is not equal to the 
(stimulating) action, but is specifically different there- 
from. This infcctional process (Oken, Hegel) of 
the assimilating object Aristotle has in mind when 
he shows that everything nourishes itself by what is 
and is not like itself. Assimilation is, therefore, no 
mere chemical process. In this a third thing is pro- 
duced, the neutral. In the former, on the contrary, 
the product is only one of the two, namely, the as- 
similating — a difference that is absolute. Not 
even in the spiritual sphere. Learning is assimila- 
tion : without it the mind ossifies and dies. 

§ 217 (r). But the closer consideration of the pro- 
cess just explained compels us to think another : The 
result, namely, is that, on the one hand, in such 
process the living satisfies itself. This satisfaction 
lies merely in the fact that it has produced itself 
anew,0) haa enhanced its self-feeling. On the other 
hand, in the process of satisfaction the object is 
infected by it, and becomes of its essence. Both sides 
taken together give us the concept of a process in 
which the living produces itself by assimilating an 
object stimulating it, which represents to it only its 
own e.ssence, by which, therefore, it is equally 
assimilated.^^y This process in which both of the 
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forms hitherto considered of the life-process A^rc 
synthetically combined, may be described as process 
of re-creatton or reproduction. Without it there is 
no life/®^ 


The living thing rc-crceites itself in the process 
of assimilation. The feeling of the necessity of 
this transition— which transition cannot, of course, 
have the meaning that by assimilation, of nourish- 
ment for example, the latter becomes a reprcseiitativo 
of the species — all hitherto have had who have identi- 
fied the nutritive and the reproductive function. 

In the natural sphere it occurs as process of 
the genus ; in the spiritual, the mind reproduces 
itself only in community with its fellows. 
Language is then the fructifying germ, without 
winch the mental life dies. If, by mechanical 
juxtaposition an by chemical intussuscep- 

tion a product, is generated, assimilation and repro- 
duction are equivalent to potentiating ; this is not 
merely persei vation, but enhancement of exist- 
ence. 

§ 218. But the result of this process is, since 
assimilation is also a becoming assimilated, that each 
of the two things undergoing a process have as such 
disappeared, only that remains which was not out- 
wardly directed, the identical e-ssence. The living, 
therefore, docs not in this process so much produce 
os rather only its (universal) essence, and that 
at the cost, and with the sacrifice, of its individu- 
al ty.<‘^ But if now the idea was the immediate m 
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tliat it existed in those (living) individuals, and it 
here appears, in the highest form of the life-process, 
tliat individuals as such must cease to be, it is mani- 
fest that the idea as immediate has disappeared, i.e.^ 
has for us ceased to be. But if immediacy, which was 
distinctionlessness, has ceased to be, the idea which 
at tirst was to be conceived in immediacy will now 
have to be thought rather as having entered into 
did'ercnce, i.e., as reference and as essential velationl-^'^ 

In the gcnei'ic process the individual does not 
produce itself as individual, but produces its blood, 
i.e, its substance. Just so, man in society gives up 
his individuality. De duohns intcllectibus fit unus, 
well says Johannes Erigena of dialogue. Also here 
obtains, of course, what in the preceding §, obs. 2, and 
elsewhere, has often been reailled as regards transi- 
tion. (C/i, however, § 221, obs. 2.) 


B. Thk Idea as Essential Relation. 

§ 219. The idea is essential relation where it relates 
itself to itself, where, therefore {cf. § 117), the idea 
forms both sides, though in each side the other 
shines (§ 89) as its necessary complement. In this 
relation the idea can enter only as it is posited in the 
different sides, always according to the different 
moments which are contained in it. Hence the 
subjective idea will stand over against the objective^ 
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avid each will necessarily be referred to the other. 
This relation, like every otiier, will, accordingly as 
the one or the other side is regarded as the starting- 
point, be two-fold. Objective rationality (idea) posited 
as subjective gives us the concept of truth. 

Socrates got beyond the Sophists (see § 209, 1) 
in that he gave the idea validity, but only in the 
form of immediacy, hence in his ideal where 
he brings it to his consciousness it is always beauty 
which he praise.s. Plato made the advance that he 
conceived the idea as theoretical and practical, ;.r., as 
relation. 


(a) The True. 

§ 220. In the first instance it is clear from the 
above development how truth is distinguished from 
mere objectivity. It consists in, that concept and 
objectivity have become adequate one to the other, 
and is, tlierefore, ideal objectivity. Therefore, in 
the entire investigation of the categories each has 
been described as untrue which has not been adequate 
to its concept, but those in which it was adequate to 
its concept as its truth. {Cf. § 19.) Therefore the 
truth does not appertain to the idea, but the idea, and 
only the idea, is the truth. A thing contains truth 
only in so far as it contains idea. 

A man exists ; man, i.e., humanity, or the world 
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of men, lias objectivity ; a true man is he who lias 
become adequate to his concept, his destiny ; in whom 
the subject identifies itself with humanity, and hence 
lias won ideal existence. 

§ 221. But in what has hitherto been said is con- 
tained only what belongs to the ideal relation gener- 
ally, whether it be regarded from the one or the other 
side, and what here was given as the concept of the 
true obtains likewise of the good.<^> (§ 224, ff.) 
l\Iore closely, however, this relation was determined, 
to the effect that in it the objectivity of the idea was 
the starting-point, its subjectivity, its goal. The idea 
will, therefore, have this theoretical character, or will 
be truth, if its object is for the idea as subject. Since, 
now, the idea os subjective is manifested in rational 
subjects, which as such are conscious, that is true 
which is known as it is, and truth is self-manifesting 
or conscious rationality.<^'> A truth which were not 
for knowledge would be a contradictio in adjecto.^'^ 
Objective rationality of itself iecaAs to be as subjective, 
and subjective rationality, likewise, to take into itself 
objectivity. And to tiie subject’s impulse to know, 
corresponds the impulse of revelation in objective 
rationality, and only by this correspondence does the 
truth come to be.^^1 

Hence the expressions, true man and good man 
arc used as synonyms. The usual explanation of 
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truth, which in the place of knowledge puts repre- 
sentation, in the place of objective rationality, mere 
existence, gives a definition at most of correctness, 
not of (rational) truth. If here the transition is made 
from the process of reproduction (§ 218) to truth and 
conscious rationality, it is also empirically shown ns 
follows: In the first of the above-cited examples 
(§ 217 , obs. 3) there is produced in the generic process 
that in which the single exemplar has its truth ; in 
the second the giving-up of individuality leads to 
knowledge of the truth. Hence the dialectic of So- 
crates and Plato consists only in conversation. t'*>This 
reference to knowledge is suggested in the word 
akqBtta^ also in the fact that in German the word 
manifest (offenbar) frcquentl}" stands in the place of 
true (wahr). The thought of some mystics that 
because there arc eternal truths there must be an 
eternal understanding, contains, therefore, the truth. 

It is usual to call accident that which is merely 
this correspondence. Whoever seeks will find. 

§ 222. The truth, therefore, comes to be only in 
the act in which objective rationality becomes sub- 
jective, i.e., the act of knowing. But if this is so, 
knowing must be both the perceiving of truth and 
the producing of it. In the former aspect the truth 
is assumed or received ; in the latter, it is put forth 
(outward). If these moments are one-sidedly held 
fast, there results the opposite views of dogmatical 
empiricism, which knows only anxioms and theorems, 
and recognises only an analytic method ; and of 
constructive idealism, for which there are only postu- 
lates and problems and synthetic method. 


g 
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The psycliology which considers knowing not so 
much to show how truth comes to be as how the 
subject comes into possession of it, must, only with 
a changed point of view, treat of much that ap- 
pears here. {Cf. § HO. obs., and my “Outlines of 
Psychology,” § 111, and ff.) 

^ 223. If we consider what lay in the fact that 
the truth comes to be by being produced, it is mani- 
fest that unity of the subjective and the objective 
idea is the product of an activity which has its 
proper ground in the idea as subjective, hence pro- 
ceeds from it. Therefore the relation which was 
described as truth points to another (or another form 
of the ideal relation), in which the subjectivity of 
the idea is the starting-point ; and the goal, that 
it be as objective. Rationality, as rationality which 
is to lie carried into objectivity, is rationality as end, 
the good. Since the good has emerged ns the neces- 
sary consequence of the true, it is to be seen in 
how far Kant can grant to the practical reason the 
primacy in relation to the theoretical. 


(h) The Good. 

§ 224. The good is, in the first instance, precisely 
as the true, ideal relation, and has being only where 
the subjectivity of the idea and its objectivity are 
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adequate to one another. {C/. § 221, 1.) But if this 
relation gave the frut in that the subjective idea 
was made adequate to the objective idea, and hence 
thought os it is, the good occurs whore subjective 
rationality is carried over into objectivity, so that 
it now is as it was thought (willed). Thus there 
results as a determination corresponding to that 
discovered in § 221. The good is rationality that is 
to be realised, or rationality as end. So little as mere 
objectivity is truth, so little is 7ncre subjectivity the 
good, if it have not the determination also of 
objectivity.f’^ Ompared with it, the finite end is 
merely subjective, it, on the contrary, objectively'^ 

The mere conception of duty, the so-called 
ideal, docs not of itself make man good. Kant 
is, therefore, entirely right when he oppo-es to one 
another maxims and laws of reason as subjective 
and objective. A view which, as, say, Fichte’s, 
knows no higher category than the good, conceives 
God only as the world’s final purpose that is to be, 
08 a world-plan to be realised, moral world-order. 

§ 225. The good is the idea as end. But the end 
had as its truth and its termination its realisation. 
In the termination, therefore (or really), the good 
appears as realised, i>e., as beingfy* But tlie idea os it 
is realised or has objectivity, is for kftowledge, is 
no longer a problem for the will ; the concept of the 
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good, therefore, points with necessity to the idea 
as truth, with same necessity as that with which 
transition must be made from the truth to the good. 
Each is in the termination the other, and has it, 
therefore, as much for its as for \is presupposi- 
tionS’^ If one will avoid this consequence, this is 
possible only if one never brings the matter to a 
conclusion, and, therefore, on the one hand, takes 
knowing, and thereby (§ 222) the true, as incomplete, 
and. on the other, willing as a continual and 
so brings them into the endless progression.t*^ 


(i) Therefore, Kant, in the consideration of the good, 
is driven to the idea of a perfect essence, i.e., the theo- 
retical assumption of the reality of the good. Hence, 
on the otlier hand, Kant is compello 1 to concede to 
the practical reason, the primacy, because it limits 
knowledge. Therefore, the thing-in-itself remains 
behind as a forever unknown residuum ; os its cor- 
relate it has the never realised ideal of the good. 
Fichte, also, takes the good as cndleas problem, and 
is forever again brought back to the non-deducible 
appulsion, which is the (theoretical) conditio sine qua 
non for the practical being of the spirit. 

§ 226. If we bring the endless progression to a 
conclusion by fulfilling what it demands (§ 49), there 
results that the idea, since it is already is as it should 
be carried out, must be conceived as neither the one 
nor the other, because it is both the one and the 
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other. Thus it is the idea in general, rationality 
taken absolutel 3 ^ whicli is botlx realised good, and 
living, self-realising truth. The idea so taken is 
actual return-into-itself has as such got rid of all 
iinitude/*^ and is absolute idea,- absolute rationality, 
in short, the absoluteS^'* 


The true and the good, because each had it, 
end in the other, were still finite modes of the idea. 
Therefore, it appeared still as a plurality (these two) 
of ideas. Each of them still displays in itself 
finitude. In the absolute sphere, religion occurs ns 
reality (law and gospels, morals and dogmatics). 
Hence Plato (§ 219. obs.) has been styled Chnstianus 
ante Christum. <•> This means here the idea taken 
absolute. This neither theoretical nor practical i< ca 
has also been called speculative idea. The idea 
is the absolute, since it realises its determinations, 
and so has absolved its development. All categories 
may, therefore, be called definitions {oi course defec- 
tive) of the absolute, by which is asserted merely that 
the (logical) absolute is not to bo confounded with the 
(theological) concept of divinity. The absolute is tai 
from being the absolute spirit. Historically, the 
transition Irora the theoretical and practical to the 
absolute idea was made by Aristotle. 


C. The Idea as Absolute. 

§ 227. Since the idea has got rid of and taken up 
into itself the limitation which it had when the good 
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and the true were opposed to each other, it is the 
truly infinite (§ 47). It is no longer a rational end to 
he realised like the good, but the self-realising final 
end ; it is absolute reason. Logos, whose manifestation 
all actuality is. As is the ditference of the good 
and the true, so is also the difference of all categories, 
wliich had in a succession ascended to this difference 
destroyed in the idea ; the idea is the totality of the 
categories (§ 6), the categor 3 » taken absolutely. 


The problem of philosophy is to apprehend in 
actuality’ the absolute, the absolute final end, the 
Logos, i.c., reason absoUitelj', absolute idea. It is, 
therel'orc, neither cm|iirical nor practical, but absolute 
idealism. The word reason is here taken as it is 
when one says. There is reason in the world. How 
reason, or the Logos, is related to God, logic, which 
knows nothing of God, cannot, of course, say. 
however, “ Nature or Creation,” p. 82, ff.) 

§ 228. Since difference is destroyed in the idea, the 
idea has returned to immediacy, and it is, therefoi'e, 
life. This it is, in that it is not resting being but 
process. On the other hand, the difference in it is 
sublated, hence not destroyed, and the life of the idea 
is constant mediation with self.f^^ The process of 
self-mediation is logic, objectively taken. To follow 
this is the task of the science of logic, or logic subjec- 
tively taken. Its procedure consists in method, i,e., in 
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its accompanying the movement of the idea tlirough 
the various categories onward. The method is dialec- 
tical, since tltat movement itself is aialecticS ^ Tlie 
science of logic, therefore, has for its subject the idea, 
and if in the Introduction it was called the science of 


the categories, here iU true definition is that it is 
the science of the idea. Tliis it is in a double sense; on 
the one liand, since it has the idea as its object, and, 
on the other hand, because, having originated througli 
the self-movement of the idea, it has tins as its sub- 
ject.^§ ** {Cf § 152, obs. 5.) 


(1) In this respect one may (figuratively) speak of 

the A/r.tW, reconciled life of the idea - ^ 

made clear in how far in the Introd.icliun the pie- 
supposition could be made of the subject "f '“c' • 
that it could have in itself the necessity of sclf- 
develonmcut, {Cf. § 18. If.) ® This can be mtel- 
liidblo^only at the end, must, therefore, first be fpvcn 
af the end «' Hero the geniiivns objccit and suhjecu 

coincide, as in amor dei. 


§ 229. As only here at the close of the logic can 
bo said what logic is, so only hero can one become 
conscious of what has been done in the exposition of 
it. In the beginning of the exposition, namely, the 
resolve to engage in the activity of pure thought, ap- 
peared as a mere act of arbitrary will. (§ 25.) At 

most it could only be pointed out that it was not 
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inconsistent with reason. But now we know that 
this resolve has been nothing otlier than the impulse 
of reason, of the idea to be thought. (§ 221.) What 
we might regard as our doing appears now as that 
of the idea which impelled us. Therefore, we have 
not generated the logic, but it has generated itself ; 
we have merely folloiued it. What there might 
appear strange, namely, that thought has to be con- 
sidered os something living, appears here as necessary, 
since nothing else has been thought than the idea 
which has shown itself to be the process of self- 
mediation (§ 226), which, therefore, had to be followed 
up to the point where it has completed itself as 
jn’oeess. 

§ 230. As at the conclusion of each main part, so 
here, recapitulation must first recall the course of the 
chapter concluded. In this chapter we have had to 
do with the idea^ which had shown itself to be the 
unity of subjectivity and objectivity. This unity 
met first as immediate in the phenomenon of life ; 
there was shown that the idea opposed itself to itself 
as subjective and objective, and, in the essential rela- 
tion, presented to us the ideas of the true and the 
good ; finally, when all moments bad attained to their 
rights, the idea was considered as it had absolved and 
completed itself. The recapitulation will, secondly, 
then have to show what the peculiarity of the 
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categories is which were treatecJ of in the Third Part 

O 

of the Logic. They receive according to tlie different 
principles of nomenclature the superscription, Concept, 
or From the Abstract Concept to the Absolute Idea^ or 
Categories of Freedom. First has been shown the 
concept as subject of (every) free development ; 
further, it has been shown how this development 
realises and explicates itself in objectivity ; and,_/7«i7//j', 
it has come to light that tlie real truth is there 
arrived at where botli sides are adequate to one 
another, so that the idea which contains in itself all 
categories of freedom (all the earlier ones, which 
entered into these), as sublated moments, thus becomes 
full, or all, truth. If, finally, only at the close of 
every science can be said wliat its peculiar signi- 
ficance is, so only here also may be broiight to con- 
sciousness what logic really is and should be. But 
this occurs when two tilings are done ; first, when it 
has been shown how logic, when it has completed its 
course, forms a closed totality; second, when logic has 
been defined in relation to the discipline contiguous 
to it, in the entire system of science. To accomplish 
the first of the two is the third task which the 
recapitulation had. It is, to compare it with the re- 
capitulations already given, placed only at the close oj 

the whole. 

§ 231. The goal of logic has been to follow the 
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mediation of the idea. Even though already at the 
beginning the subject was only the idea striving to 
kuow itself, tlie idea was so, however, only as it is 
most remote from the goal of self and mediation, it 
was immediacy, and was by us termed being. The 
most remote possible from being tlie totality of all 
categories, it was the poorest of all the categories 
indeed, poverty itself, which yearned after a fulfil- 
ment. It strove to rid itself of the contradiction that 
it, the totality, was as emptiness. This contradiction 
we corrected by executing the self-correction of the 
idea, and passing on to those categories which lie 
nearer to its trutli. The contradiction which dis- 
played itself in all the categories of immediacy, 
impelled us onward to the categories of mediation. 
As against the idea as mediation, immediacy appeared 
to be the untrue ; as mediation the idea was called 
essence. Since tlie idea appeared here, ruptured within 
we had constantly to do with relations ; the more 
concrete these became, the more we approached the 
abandoned sphere. It appeared, namely, that the 
idea as mediation likewise contradicted itself, and 
that the highest form of mediation as unresolved 
contradiction pointed to the sphere where all con- 
tradictions were solved. In the sphere of freedom 
we have observed the idea as self-mediation, where it 
as completed is satisfied in itself, so that the entire 
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logic lias had to do with the gradual self-realisation of 
the idea as such, hence with its becomittg^ whether we 
regard tliis becoming as becoming in us or as becoming 
in itself. {Cf § 22S.) 

§ 232. But if the logic has considered this gradual 
self-realisation of the idea, its becomings what then is 
the real re.sult ? Manifestly the settled precipitate 
of that jirocess {cf. § 34), i.e.^ the idea os there-being, 
for therebeing was the product of becoming as 
complete since it has realised itself. But the idea or 
reason as therebeing, as complete and perfected, we call 
Nature, and transition must be made from logic to 
the philosophy of Nature as the second main part of 
the system of philosophy, since if one has thought 
the idea in its becoming to the end, one is compelled 
to think it as become, i.e., as there-being. This 
transition to Nature is not a transition of the idea, 
for the idea, as in itself completed, is satisfied in 
itself, has not, as hitherto, to complete itself; it no 
longer becomes other, because there is in it no lack, 
no limitation ; but the science of logic passes over 
into the science of Nature, or from the idea to 
Nature. This transition is still less a speculative 
demonstration of creation ; here is no question either 
of a creator or of a forth-putting of creative activity. 
Nature os it has here presented itself is only there- 

being rationality. 
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It is a ta<k of tlie philosophy of Nature to justify 
the calling of Nature, only therebeing rationality ; 
just as inucli is its task to sliow that the conlra'lic- 
tion wliich lies in tliat Nature is idea (hence process, 
life), and yet thercbdng (/.r., processleas) drives us be- 
yond Nature. It is the task of the philosophy of 
religion to investigate whether what we call Nature 
may have also still another meaning (of creation). 
Both lie outside logical investigation. 

§ 233. With this we pass out of the sphere of logic. 
This had to do with the inner movement of the idea, 
its continual completion of itself; now, on the con- 
trary, reason is to be conceived as external therebeing^ 
as com))leted. Hence, the distinction between the 
subject of Logic and that of the philosophy of Nature 
is so fixed that the former has to do with the idea in 
its subjectivity, the latter with idea in its objectivity. 
In distinction from tlie philosophy of Nature, which will 
explain reason as therebeing, externally existing, logic 
may be defined os science of the idea in the abstract 
clement of thought. This definition, which can hero 
for the first time be intelligible, shows how far it 
could be said with right that logic is fundamental 
philosophy but also mere fundamental philosophy. 
It forms the presupposition and basis of the concreter 
parts of philosophy.^-) The logical categories are 
the universal relations of reason, which are valid alike 
in all spheres on© must know these before one can 
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show how in each sphere reason displa3's itself in a 
particular manner. 


<n Lo^c forms the foundation for the other parts 
of philosophy, and its study is for that of the latter 
indispensable, since, in order to apprehend reason in 
Nature, the life of the mind, etc. (which alone phy- 
siology, pneumatology, etc., aim at), one must know 
what reason is, which precisel}" logic shows. It 
forms only the foundation, just because it makes 
known only at the end that whicli they presuppose, 
and with which they begin. With logical knowledge, 
therefore, one stands os yet only in their forc-couit. 

It is therefore a mistaking of the nature of the 
logical categories when one, for example, bclieve.s 
that he has conceived the essence of space, time, 
motion, when one says tliat they are being, not-being, 
becoming. Not these categoiies, but how the totality 
of the categories, i.e., reason, manifests itself in space, 
is what the philosophy of nature should explain. 
The philosophy of nature of Vanini, who saw m a 
straw-halm (hi.s) God, i.e., the (entire) absolute or 
(entire) reason, is something far better than such a 
repetition of the logic. The application of the cate- 
gories in the concrctcr parts of philosophy is, tlierc- 
forc, not false, but it gives, when it keeps to the 
universal, not that which one really wishes—the 
specific. Rightly would the physicist be dissatislied 
if one should demand of him, in the case of any 
phenomenon, to be satisfied with the fact that it was 
a manifestation of causality. That is, of course, 
correct; but this logical category does not sumce, 
he wishes to know what physical category (electricity, 
heat, etc.) is here to be applied. 


TBB END. 



